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A TEACHERS COLLEGE SHOULD BE A 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The purpose of a teachers college is clearly stated in its title. The 
teachers college was founded on the assumption that teachers are pro- 
fessionally educable, and that it is worth society’s while to undertake 
it. Whenever the teachers college engages in the singleness of pur- 
pose in the assignment explicit in its title there may be expected of 
the institution very reasonably a better product than is the case when 


the focus is blurred against an extended professional range. 


Professional training is not merely a matter of courses and text- 
books, nor of libraries and laboratories, nor even of teachers high in 
degrees and productivity. It is not the research in which those who 
are being trained engage, nor the presentation of the studies they 
make. It is all of those—and more. It is an undivided belief in their 
chosen profession, an unyielding conviction that they have service to 
offer without which culture could not survive, a feeling of excitement 
kindled by the prospect of vital living, the tingling anticipation of ad- 


venture among the fundamentals. 


And these things in considerable degree are compounded of the 
communion of kindred spirits. They are derived from a consensus 
of planning and expectation. They flow from a lack of cleavage in 
school spirit and professional function. The writer for several years 
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has had close contact with some Vanderbilt School of Medicine stu- 
dents. They talk and eat and dream medicine. They can talk of 
other things, and sometimes do, but never with the wholeheartedness 
with which they discuss the ways and means of the field of Medicine. 
That is the one thing they plan to do. To it they are committed, in- 
deed, one might say consecrated. No blight of the consciousness of 
inferiority touches them. They have laid their hands upon the plow 
of Medicine and they do not look back, 


And in that affirmation is the very essence of true professionalism. 
We are aware of the existence of differences, but we do believe that 
the professions of Medicine and teaching are even now more com- 
parable than is generally thought, and we do further believe that such 
differences as do now exist may be reassuringly reduced by teachers 
colleges which are such in performance as well as in name. And we 
doubt if much help will come from any other source. There are some 


sacrifices that should not be made for mere size. 








TEACHING HELPS IN RURAL ELEMENTARY. EDUCATION 
AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


by 
MATHILDA K. NEWMAN* 
Consultant in Rural Education, Iowa State Teachers College 


GENERAL REFERENCES 
Books, BULLETINS, REPORTS 


Culp, V. H. How to Manage a Rural School. Minneapolis: Burgess Publish- 
ing Company, 1942. 10l1p. 
A thoughtful and practical view concerning the management of a rural school. A 
modern treatment which deals with many important problems of a community school. 


Education of Teachers for Rural Schools. Report of the Small Rural School 
Workshop. Nashville: Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1944. 63p. 50¢. 

Describes a teacher-education program designed to better prepare teachers for leader- 
ship in small 


rural communities. Records activities of Workshop in relation to Dog 
Creek rural school which was used as a demonstration center. 


Farm and Rural Life after the War. Edited by Joseph Ackerman. Proceedings 
of the Twenty-Fourth American Country Life Conference. Champaign, 
Illinois: The Garrard Press, 1944. 

The purpose of the Conference was to provide an opportunity for exchange of facts 
and Yoons related to the improvement of the social and cultural life in rural areas. 
Section One presents epee dealing with rural problems. Section Two gives sum- 

maries of subcommittee 

A Five-year Study of the Jy :g oo of Rural Schools to the Needs of Youth; 
an interim report, by J. C. Morrison and W. W. Soper. New York (State) 
University. (Bul. No. 1277) 1944. 64p. 15¢. 

Valuable as to the needs of rural youth. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materigls. Bulletin of Curriculum Laboratory. 
Nashville: Curriculum Laboratory, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1944. 25p. 25¢. 

This publication brings up-to-date two previous lists of ‘Free and Inexpensive Learn- 
ing Materials.” Publications no longer available are eliminated and new publications 
added. No entry in catalog is inclu without careful examination and evaluation by 


at least three persons. Each entry is specific, accurate, and informative. With few 
exceptions, no item included that costs more than thirty-five cents. 


Getting the School Under Way. Kentucky: Department of Education. Edu- 
cation Bul. XII, No. 4, 1944. pp. 98-125. 
An excellent bulletin which emphasizes the fact that the good teacher works with chil- 
dren and parents as well as for them. Describes a program of daily living in the school. 


Guideposts for the Elementary Schools of Tomorrow. Sixteenth Yearbook, 
California School Principals, edited by Sarah L. Young and others. Oak- 
land: California Elementary School Principals, 1944. 175p. $1.00. 

A clear discussion of the skills and experience program. Gives a philosophy for the 
elementary school and tells how the administration can effect this philosophy. De- 
scribes the instructional program and explains how schools might be evaluated. 

Kirkpatrick, E.L. Guideposts for Rural Youth. Prepared for American Youth 
a Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1940. 

Pp 
Describes practical programs that communities can take to improve the situation of 
rural youth. The follow: are considered: employment, vocational education, general 


education, recreation, religion, health, home and family, unique older youth programs, 
and young people’s cooperation in well-balanced community activities. 


*On leave of absence for graduate study at George Peabody College for Teachers. 
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Lane, Robert H. The Principal in the Modern Elementary School. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1944. 313 p. $2.50. 
A manual relative to management and instruction of the elementary school. Interest- 


ey written and practical. Annotated bibliographical references at end of each 
apter. 


Living and Learning in the Small Rural Schools of Tennessee. Bulletin of the 
Division of Surveys and Field Studies. Nashville: George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, 1943. 48p. 

This bulletin covers every phase of rural school life from the landscaping of grounds 
to the translation of classroom social studies into active community cooperation. 
Many cleverly designed items of playground and classroom uipment to be made on 
the spot from material everywhere available are described. uggestions are practical 
and interesting; diagrams are supplied where needed. Plan for making possible a rest 
period for entire school fully discussed. Whole outlook is creative and original. 


Morphet, E. L. “Improving Education in the Southern States.” Bulletin No. 
3. Tallahassee, Florida: Southern States Work Conference on School 
Administrative Problems. 1943. 100p. 


This report proposes a framework within which states and localities can plan a better 
education for a better South. 


Newer Types of Instruction in Small Rural Schools. Yearbook, 1938, Depart- 
ment of Rural Education. Washington: Department of Rural Education, 
National Education Association, 1938. 144p. 50¢. 


Gives practical suggestions to teachers for relating instruction to life situations and 


needs; discusses adaptation of health programs to localities, educational diagnosis, and 
backgrounds. 


Otto, H. J. Elementary School Organizations and Administration. Second 
edition. New York: Appleton, 1944. 57lp. $3.75. 
Discusses the problems of the purposes and scope of elementary education, the curricu- 
lum and general features of organization, the needs and development of children, their 


progress and program of school life, children’s health, professional leadership, rural 
school problems, and urban-rural relationships. 


A Policy for Rural Education in the United States. Report of the Committee 
on Program Policy, Frank W. Cyr, Chairman. Department of Rural Educa- 
tion. Washington: Department of Rural Education, National Education 
Association, February, 1940. 

Contains a statement of the social and economic factors and trends which create = 


lems of education in rural areas, and analyzes these problems. The authors d 
principles, methods, and procedures for achieving a sound program of rural education. 


Ritter, Elmer L., and Shepherd, Lee A. Methods of Teaching in Town and 
Rural Schools. New York: Dryden, 1942. 492p. $2.40. 
Gives evidence of a thorough knowledge of teaching problems in the elementary school. 
A well-organized richly suggestive treatment of the rural field in education. Contains 
sections on principles and techniques of teaching and consideration of curriculum areas: 
reading, communication skills, elementary mathematics, social studies, science and arts. 


Rural Child in the War Emergency; a Confererice Report by C.S. Marsh. 5835 

eee Ave., Chicago: The Committee on Rural ucation, 1942. 35p. 
¢. 

A report of the recommendations made by conference members concerning the rural 


child, his school, his teacher, the financial problems of the rural school, community 
relationships, and post-war planning. 


Rural Schools and the War. Edited by Frank W. Cyr. Yearbook, 1944. De- 
partment of Rural Education. Washington: Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, National Education Association, 1944. 96p. 50¢. 

Planned to help rural schools realize their wartime duties and responsibilities to the 

. utmost without neglecting the basic values and principles that should govern all edu- 
cation. Frequent reference made to influence of the war and its implications upon the 
post-war activities as related to the school’s educational program. 


Rural Schools for Tomorrow. Edited by Julian E. Butterworth. Yearbook, 
1945, Department of Rural Education. Washington: Department of Rural 
Education, National Education Association, 1945. 152p. 50¢. 


Written for the purpose of focusing attention on the postwar problems of rural schools. 
Part I presents the desirable goals for living in rural America. Part II presents major 
social and economie problems of rural people as related to educational programs in 
rural areas. Part III presents problems of curriculum, the teaching staff, organization 
and administration, and finance. 
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Sanderson, Dwight E. Leadership for Rural Life. New York: Association 
Press, 1940. 127p. 


Presents important concepts and points of view relative to rural leadership. 


Schatzmann, Iman Elsie. The Country School: At Home and Abroad. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 233p. $1.50. 


Deals with rural life and schools in several countries of Europe and in the United 
States, and gives a broad picture of the struggle for free education. Stresses the re- 
lationship between man and the land in the preservation of civilization. 


School and the Changing Pattern of Country Life; Report of the Southern 


Rural Life Conference. Nashville: George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1943. 100p. Free. 


Conference members gave thoughtful consideration to responsibilities of the rural 
school in the changing pattern of country life. Chapter one sets forth the thesis that 
the South is the Nation’s No. 1 economic problem and that “Education lies at the 
heart of the problem.” The rest of the chapters deal with agriculture and industry, 


health education and service, the rural child, rural education and suggested action 
programs. 


Shared Experiences, Problems and Practices in the Small Rural School. Re- 
port of the Small Rural School Workshop. Nashville: Division of Surveys 
and Field Studies, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1941. 59p. 50¢. 
The experiences recorded in this volume seek to answer: What are the characteristics 


of a good small rural school? How may a school having these characteristics be 
developed? 


Wofford, Kate V. Modern Education in the Small Rural School. New York: 
Macmillan, 1938. 582p. $2.75. 


Combines in extremely practical fashion the author’s intimate experience in various 
situations of rural education with the results of her experience and study. Most of 
procedures suggested have been tried out by rural critics of the State Teachers College, 


Buffalo, New York, where author is director of rural education. An excellent guide 
for the rural teacher. 


PERIODICALS 


Barber, Lucille L. .“Beginning Teachers in One-Room Schools; A Problem in 


Teacher-Education.” Elementary English Review, Vol. 19, pp. 29-35, Jan- 
uary, 1942. 


This study was made to ascertain the problems of beginning teachers in one-room rural 
schools of New York State in order to suggest improvements in pre-service preparation 
for the rural teaching field..The subjects, inexperienced teachers, were asked to keep 
anecdotal reports of their teaching problems from the beginning of school in the fall 
until the end of November. These problems were then incorporated into a checklist 
and ranked according to importance by the teacher. To make the checklist compre- 
hensive and to check for validity and reliability the study was repeated a second year. 


The study gets at the heart of the major problems facing beginning teachers in one- 
room rural schools. 


Brewton, John E. “The Challenge of Rural Education.” 


Education. Vol. 16, pp. 397-403, May, 1939. 


This article explains why education in the United States is still largely a rural enter- 
prise. It asserts that the typical American rural school is still a small school whose 
most immediate need is an educational program designed for the people whom it serves. 


Carney, Mabel. “Special Phases of Rural Education.” Teachers College Rec- 
ord. Vol. 41, pp. 366-376, January, 1940. 


This article deals with the conditions and needs of the chief rural minority groups 
in the United States and of rural populations in foreign lands. 


Peabody Journal of 


Creighton, Marjorie R. “Time-Saving in the Rural School.” School—Elemen- 
tary Edition. Vol. 33, pp. 27-30, September, 1944. 
The author, teacher at Caledonia, Ontario, says that the recipe for saving time in the 
classroom is spending time in preparation for the work of the classroom. The real 


purpose of this planning is to give the best possible educational advantages to rural 
school boys and girls. 


Croy, Homer. “That Exciting First Day of School.” Christian Science Moni- 
tor Weekly Magazine. Section, p. 5, September, 1945. 


Gives a realistic picture of the first day in a one-room school. Stresses the importance 
of the one-room school as a stronghold of democracy. 
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Dawson, Howard A. “Present Status of Rural Education in the South.” Pea- 
body Journal of Education. Vol. 20, pp. 258-265, March, 1943. 


A condensed discussion of the present status of rural education in the South with par- 
ticular emphasis on why the South has been labeled “The Nation’s Economic Problem 
No. 1.” 


Dawson, Howard A. “Rural Schools—Hope of America.” School Executive, 
Vol. 64, p. 40, July, 1945. 
A digest of the address Dr. Dawson delivered February, 1944, at the Great Lakes Con- 
ference on Rural Education on the subject of Contributions of Rural Life to National 
Well-being. 

Elmer, Marion S. “Rural School Program; How to Avoid Too Many Classes.” 
Grade Teacher, Vol. 62, p. 72, September, 1944. 
Miss Elmer, Rural Demonstration Teacher, Buffalo State Teachers College, discusses 


from first-hand experience grouping in the enrichment subjects and the traditional 
school subjects with emphasis on the values achieved through intelligent grouping. 


Frost, Norman. “Rural Education and National Well-being.” Peabody Jour- 
nal of Education, Vol. 22, pp. 362-368, May, 1945. 
The central theme of this article is that the future welfare of the United States chiefly 
depends upon the education provided in rural elementary schools. Why this is a press- 


ing problem of our nation and how one might go about attacking this problem from 
an educational approach is explained. 


Heffernan, Helen. “How Can We Make a Rural School Democratic for Chil- 
dren, Teachers, and Parents.” California Journal of Elementary Education, 
Vol. 8, pp. 211-216, May, 1940. 


Stresses that in order to make democracy real children should be helped to live vital, 
interesting lives in their classrooms, to feel emotional security; and that education 
should be operated on a positive rather than a negative basis. 


Jones, Ralph B. “Education of Rural Children.” Texas Outlook. Vol. 29, 
pp. 10-12, September, 1945. 


States why education of rural children is a problem of the entire nation. 


Juckett, Edwin A. “The Small School Reaches Its Public.” School Executive. 
Vol. 48, pp. 16-17, June, 1939. 


This article describes effective inexpensive ways of carrying on a public relations pro- 
gram in a rural district. 


Progress in Rural Education. National Education Research Bulletin, Washing- 
ton: National Education Association, Vol. 18, pp. 129-182, September, 1940. 


Deals with leadership in rural education. 


Pulliam, Roscoe. “War and Rural School Improvement.” Peabody Journal 
of Education. Vol. 21, pp. 86-91, September, 1943. 


Develops the possibility of the rural school of the future as better than anything that 
has ever existed in the past anywhere. 


Teachers College Record, Rural Education Number. Vol. 41, pp. 273-376, 
January, 1940. 
Includes a dozen articles written by well-known men and women on various problems 
of rural education from the underlying sociological and economic factors affecting the 
school to planning the curriculum, social studies, special subjects, teacher education 
and guidance of rural teachers, and the occupation adjustment of rural youth. 


Yount, M. E. “Workshops for Rural Teachers.” Educational Leadership, Vol. 
2, pp. 215-218, February, 1945. 


Reviews experiences of both in- and pre-service teachers participating in workshops 
where special emphasis is placed on the responsibilities of the school in community life. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Books, BULLETINS, REPORTS 


Baruch, Dorothy W. Parents and Children Go to School: Adventuring in 
Nursery School and Kindergarten. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Company, 
1939. 405p. 

Devoted to preschool education. Presents, in varied form, first-hand accounts of the 


activities of children, parents, and teachers. Stresses that parents, teachers, and chil- 
dren are learners tcgether. 
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Child Development and the Curriculum. Thirty-eighth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Company, 1939. 442p. 


Development is described as being partly biologic, partly mental, and partly experi- 
mental. Discusses child development in relation to the school curriculum. 


Child Development and Tool Subjects in Rural Areas. Yearbook, 1941, De- 
partment of Rural Education, National Education Association. Washington: 
National Education Association, 1941. 896p. 50¢. 

A most practical yearbook dealing with life and activities in rural areas. Chapter III, 
— > with the problem of the five-year-old child in small schools, is especially 
pe 

Child Growth in an Era of Conflict. Fifteenth Yearbook, Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Lansing, Michigan: Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Michigan Education Association, 1944. 
Summarizes important factors relating to child growth. 


Helping Teachers Understand Children. Prepared for the Commission on 

Teacher Education. Washington: American Council on Education, 1945. 
468p. 
This book demonstrates how classroom teachers and teaching principals deepened 
their understandings of the causes that underlie the conduct of children and how they 
increased their skill in identifying these causes. The children described are real 
youngsters, still in school. 

Hurlock, Elizabeth B. Child Development. New York: McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, 1942. 478p. $3.50. 

Presents a thorough, ar ny treatment of normal development and the types of 
environment which produce it. 

Martens, Elise H., and Ross, Helen. Adjustment of Behavior Problems of 
School Children. Bulletin No. 18. Washington: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1932. 

Stresses the need for getting at the causes of behavior problems. 


Pressey, S. L., and Robinson, F. P. Psychology and the New Education. Rev. 
ed. New York: Harper, 1944. 654p. 0. 

Deals with growth or development through the first twenty years, and guidance and 
fostering of learning. 

Redl, Fritz. What Should We Know About a Child? Lithoprinted Series, 
No. 2. Lansing, Michigan: Department of Public Instruction, Cooperative 
Teacher Education Study. 1941. 

Presents a thorough understanding of child life. 


Strang, Ruth M., and Hatcher, Orie R. Child Development and Guidance in 
Rural Schools. New York: Harper, 1943. $2.50. 
This is a manual for rural Sane on the methods for dealing with problems of per- 
sonal development and behavi 
Strickland, Ruth G., and pn A Good Start in School. Bulletin No. 36, 
Indianapolis: State Department of Instruction, 1944. 


Deals with children’s first years in school. Many helpful suggestions given including 
children’s progress records. 


PERIODICALS 
Nemec, Lois G. “Guidance in Rural Schools.” Progressive Education, Vol. 19, 
pp. 200-203, April, 1942. 


The need for guidance in rural schools and how to carry on this child guidance pro- 
gram is the central theme of this article. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Books, BULLETINS, REPORTS 


Agencies Concerned with the Quality of Rural Life in the South. Director 
1944. Southern Rural Life Council. Nashville: Southern Rural e 
Council, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1944. 99p. 50¢. 


A directory of national, regional, and state agencies which are contributing to the 
improvement of rural living in the South. 
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Bowen, Genevieve M. Living and Learning in a Rural School. New York: 
Macmillan, 1944. 324p. $3.00. 


An excellent example of how a rural schoolteacher found ways for the ee = to 
work, play, and learn together and how all of their learning was made p' 


Brunner, Edmund de S. Working with Rural Youth. Chicago: American 
Council on Education, 1942. 133p. $1.20. 


A report on the Rural Project of the American Youth Commission. Tells how workers 
on these projects fostered and initiated programs of and for rural youth. 


Community Life in a Democracy. Edited by Florence C. Bingham, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Washington: National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 1942. 


A very practical book for people who strive to make democracy work in the daily 
life of a community. 


Community Living. Twenty-fourth Yearbook of Department of Elementary 
School Principals. Washington: Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, National Education Association. Vol. 25, No. 1, 1945. 35lp. $2.00. 


Purpose of this book is to assist principals, supervisors, and teachers to adapt their 
programs better to the needs of children and the community life 


Community Schools for Nebraska. University of Nebraska Publication. (No. 
21) Lincoln: University of Nebraska, Extension Division. 1944. 77p. 
50¢. 


A workshop report based upon a study of the community school. 


Darlington, Meredith W. In-service Education of Teachers and Rural Com- 
munity Building. Stillwater: Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, School of Education, 1944. 72p. 75¢. 


Describes an in-service training program including workshops in three Oklahoma 
counties. 


Evaluating the Community School. Kentucky: Department of Education. 
Educ. Bul. XII, No. 7, 1944. pp. 203-230. 


A cooperative study which attempts to arrive at significant characteristics of a com- 
munity school, and to know what processes to use in developing a schoo: which in real- 
ity is a community school. 


Guidance in Rural Schools. Edited by Fannie W. Dunn. Yearbook, 1942, 
Department of Rural Education. Washington: Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, National Education Association, February, 1942. 122. 50¢. 

Suggests workable techniques for guidance, summarizes the present status of guidance 


programs, points out the cooperating Federal, State and community agencies, and lists 
carefully chosen references. 


Improvement of Community Living. Report of Workshop in Community 
Living, Division of Surveys and Field Studies. Nashville: George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1942. 94p. 50¢. 


Focuses attention upon the qualities of good communities and upon the means of at- 
~ taining these qualities through the cooperative efforts of all community agencies. 


Lowth, F. J. Everyday Problems of the Country Teacher. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1936. 625p. $2.25. 


Describes the need for complete cooperation between the rural teacher and surrounding 
community. Contains much good material in the fields of methods and c 
activities. 


Morgan, Arthur E. The Small Community: Foundation of Democratic Life. 
New York: Harper, 1942. 312p. $3.00. 


This book is based on the belief that the individual is not fully recognized in this era 
of big cities and massive events. The significance of the small, primary group is care- 
fully examined with practical suggestions on how the small community can organize 
for the good of the individual. 


Olsen, Edward G., and others. School and Sac apwe y 3 the Philosophy, Pro- 
cedures, and Problems of Community Stud ervice isan sa! Schools 
and Colleges. New York: Prentice-Hall, x. ietrt 


The authors believe that the community school is the ney to the is a of the problem 
of education in a democracy, and that this solution can be brought about by b 
the world into the classroom and taking the classroom into the world. 
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Olson, Clara M. A Community School of Social Action. Gainesville, Florida: 
Florida Curriculum Laboratory, College of Education, 1944. 44p. 25¢. 
This is the story of a small rural elementary school located at McIntosh, Florida. 


Schools in Small Communities. Seventeenth Yearbook, American Association 
of School Administrators. Washington: American Association of School 
Administrators, National Education Association, February, 1939. 


Considers in-school education of youth who live in small communities. Focuses atten- 
tion particularly upon communities of about 2,500 population. 


Seay, Maurice F., and McGlothlin, William J. Elementary Education in Two 

Communities of the Tennessee Valley, a description of the Wilson Dam 
and Gilbertsville Schools. Bulletin of University of Kentucky, Vol. 14, No. 
3. Lexington: Bureau of School Service, University of Kentucky, 1942. 
182p. il., 50¢. 
A story of absorbing interest based upon reports written by teachers and principals of 
the Wilson Dam elementary school near Sheffield, Alabama, and the Gilbertsville ele- 
mentary school located at the edge of the construction village of Kentucky Dam, near 
the mouth of the Tennessee River. 


The White House Conference on Rural Education. Department of Rural Edu- 
cation. Washington: Department of Rural Education, National Education 
Association, 1945. 272p. 


The purpose of the White Conference on Rural Education, which met in October, 1944, 
was to help those responsibie for local, state and national policies to develop rural 
education for: (1) Meeting the Needs of the Rural Child and Youth, (2) Building 
Better Communities. One of the dynamic outcomes of this Conference is the Charter 
for the Education of Rural Children. 


Works, George A., and Lesser, Simon O. Rural America Today. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. 450p. $3.75. 
A discussion of the nation’s number one educational problem—the teaching of rural 
youth. 

Youth in the Rural Community. Youth Section, American Country Life Asso- 
ciation. (Pub. cooperatively) Washington: Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, National Education Association, 1945. 29p. 


Aims to encourage and assist young people in improving their local community life 
through discussion. . 


PERIODICALS 


Beatty, Williard W. “Uncle Sam Develops a New Kind of Rural School.” 
Elementary School Journal. Vol. 41, pp. 185-194. November, 1940. 
A direct treatment of how and why the Indian Service began the development of a 
new type of school. 

Brewton, John E. “Relating Elementary Education to Community Life.” 
National Elementary Principal. Vol. 25, pp. 12-22, September, 1945. 
This article tells why the school should be a positive agent of social progress in America. 


Edmiston, Robert W., and Cahill, C. M. “What Does the Rural Communtiy 
Expect of Its Teachers?” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
Vol. 26, pp. 98-102, February, 1940. 


Summarizes an investigation made in the public schools of the county systems of Ohio. 


Fite, D. Harley. “Rural Education after the War.” Southern Association 
Quarterly, Vol. 8, pp. 388-395, April, 1944. 


Discusses need of a functional education. Predicts that the school in a rural area will 
take. the lead to solve its local problems instead of leaving such problems to the state 
and federal government. 


Hall, Mary and Thomas, R. Lee. “It Happened in Dog Creek.” Educational 
Leadership, Vol. 2, pp. 194-200, May, 1945. 
Reviews what happened in Dog Creek School, a community twenty miles from Nash- 


ville, when an enthusiastic workshop group from George Peabody College for Teachers 
surveyed and studied the local problems. 


Maaske, Roben J. “Improving the Service of Rural Schools.” Educational 


Administration and Supervision, Vol. 26, pp. 686-90, December, 1940. 


Written as a challenge to principals and teachers in rural schools to be aware of their 
problems, needs, and opportunities for community improvement. 
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Vitarelli, W. V.; Smith, B. O.; and Raup, R. B. “Teachers Help to Remake a 
Community.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 46, pp. 256-266, January, 1945. 


This article tells how a college in Georgia went about to further its contributions to- 
ward the improvement of life of the people in the surrounding community 


Wofford, Kate V. “Visiting Homes in a Rural Community.” National Ele- 
mentary Principal, Vol. 24, pp. 19-21, February, 1945. 
Emphasizes that if child development is the foundation of the educational process, 


then parents and teachers need to be partners in order that adequate guidance can be 
given to children in their growth toward maturity. 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Books, BULLETINS, REPORTS 


American Education in the Postwar Period. Ralph W. Tyler, Chairman. 
Forty-fourth Yearbook of National Society for the Study of Education. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. Part 1, 292p. $3.00 cloth, 
$2.25 paper. 

Part 1, Curriculum Retonstruction, deals with the improvement of the instructional 
programs of the elementary and secondary schools. Programs adapted to the needs 


of preschool children, veterans, and returning war workers, out-of-school youth, and 
adults are described. 


Creative Schools. Twenty-third Yearbook of Department of Elementary 
School Principals. Washington: Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, National Education Rassctelian Vol. 22, No. 6, 1944. 310p. $2.00. 


Democracy cannot exist without creative schools. This yearbook describes creative 
endeavors of children in music, dramatics (including radio), writing and social activities. 


Fowlkes, John G., and Morgan, D. A., eds. “Element Teachers Guide to 
Free Curriculum Materials.” Randolph, Wisconsin: ucational Progress 
Service, 1944. 142p. $3.50. (Mimeographed). 


An ment aid to the teacher in locating interesting, worthwhile materials for boys 
and girls. 


Group Planning in Education. 1945 Yearbook, Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. Washington: Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, National Education Association, 1945. $2.00. 
Describes a study of cooperative planning and action that is democratic. 


Lane, Robert H. The Teacher in the Modern Elementary School. Boston: 
Houghton, 1941. 397p. $2.40. 


Written to teachers who seek instruction in practical procedures which will be in ac- 
cordance with author’s aims and philosophy. 


Lee, J. Murray, and Lee, Dorris May. The Child and His Curriculum. New 
York: D. Appleton Century Company, 1942. 652p. .00. 
Includes material definitely practical for a teacher with much or little training in any 
kind of school. Part I is a study of the growth, personality, interests and learning of 


id - --'ice child. Part II is a discussion of the growing child in modern elementary 
schools. 


Leonard, Edith M.; Miles, Lillian E.; and Van Der Kar, Catherine S. The Child 
4 ae and School. Chicago: American Book Company, 1942. 850p. 


A book for mothers, preschool and primary grade teachers, which discusses the physical, 
mental, social, aesthetic and emotional traits of the young child. 


Toward a New Curriculum: Extending the Educational Opportunity of Chil- 
dren, Youth, and Adults. 1944 Yearbook of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. Washington: Department of Supervision 
Se Development, National Education Association, 1944. 192p. 


Stresses that the important shift in the method of curriculum building is a shift from 
the theoretical to realistic education; from the study of hypothetical problems to the 
attack on real problems; from the traditional schedule of formula courses to an 


informal, fiexible program of new approaches to new areas of learning and new groups 
of learners. 
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PERIODICALS 


Brewton, John E. “Teaching and Learning in Small Rural Schools.” Peabody 
Journal of Education. Vol. 20, pp. 322-329, May, 1943. 
This article tells how the small, rural school, if it is to meet the felt and expressed needs 
of rural children, can provide for more meaningful experiences in the tool subjects, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; and an enrichment program by offering a variety of 
experimental opportunities in the fields of music, home-making, recreation, farming 
and gardening, art, elementary science, and library reading. 


Schneider, P. E. “Objectives of Rural Education.” Catholic Educational Re- 
view, Vol. 41, pp. 257-72, May, 1943. 
Discusses the necessity for a plan to guide the teacher in the construction of a 


curriculum which should be based on the needs of the individuals and the local 
community. 


TEACHING SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Books, BULLETINS, REPORTS 


Adapting Instruction in the Social Studies to Individual Differences. Edited 

by Edward Krug and G. L. Anderson. Fifteenth Yearbook, National 
Council for the Social Studies. Washington: National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1944. 156p. $2.30. 
Presents social studies teacher’s job as twofold: to determine the nature of individual 
differences and to create appropriate techniques for adaptation of these differences to 
instruction. Extends concept of meaning of individual differences and explains pro- 
cedures for utilizing these differences. 


“Bibliography of Free and_ Inexpensive Geography Teaching Material.” 
Rhode Island College of Education (Papers in Geography, No. 1), 1944. 
17p. 25¢ (Mimeographed) 

An excellent help to the teacher who is interested in improving the social studies 
curriculum. 


Branom, M. E. A Teacher’s Geography. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1928. 
Although written several years ago, this is still a most useful book for the teacher 
because it is based upon a sound philosophy of geography. Important regions of the 
world are outlined with suggestions on how to teach them. 


Clark, Lois M. “Technics for Discovering Community Resources,” Year- 
book, 1939, Department of Rural Education, National Education Association. 
Washington: National Education Association, 1939. pp. 18-30. 50¢. 
Effective technics for the discovery of community resources which includes means of 
recording and organizing information in ways suited to possible uses, in addition to 
methods found suitable in gathering information or data. - 


Forsyth, Elaine. Map Reading. Bloomington, [linois: McKnight and 
McKnight, 1944. 
nen is a series of nine lessons on map reading designed for the upper elementary 
grades. 


Horn, Ernest. Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies. Report of the 
Commission on Social Studies, Part XV, American Historical Association. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 


A critical analysis of methods of instruction in the social studies. Such problems as 
what and how to think, meaning in the social studies, reading in relation to learning 
in the social studies, usual aids, devices for stimulating the imagination are dealt with. 


Kelty, Mary G. Learning and Teaching History in the Middle Grades. Boston: 
Ginn, 1936. 694p. $2.40. 
A complete manual of objectives, selection, organization, and curriculum in the teach- 
ing of history. Much of book devoted to units which are accompanied by reading lists, 
activities, drill games, and tests. 


Kilpatrick, William H. Group Education for a Democracy. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1940. 219p. $2.00. 
Designed to meet the needs of “teen-age” young people whether in the home, school, 
or club work. Emphasis is on the education that goes on among adolescents as they 
associate together. 
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Kronenberg, Henry H., ed. Programs and Units in the Social Studies. Wash- 
ington: National Council for the Social Studies, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1941. 142p. $1.50. 


Suggests activities and methods for enriching the social science program. 


Miller, George J., ed. The Journal of Geography. Chicago: A. J. Nystrom 
& Company. $2.75. 
The Journal of Geography is published monthly except June, July and August. Articles 
of current interest written by authorities, helps on teaching geography, editorial notes 
and news, and reviews of geographical publications make up the major contents of 


the Journal. 

Sheviakov, G. V., and Redl, Fritz. Discipline for Today’s Children and Youth. 
Washington: National Education Association, 1944. 64p. 50¢. 
Authors answer ably: What do we in a democracy actually mean by discipline? 
How do we go about achieving the kind of discipline we want? 

Social Studies in the Elementary School. Edited by William E. Young. 
Twelfth Yearbook of National Council for the Social 7. Washington: 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1941. 244p. $2.00 


Gives valuable information relative to the place of social studies in the curriculum; 
solution of subject matter; determining factors with relation to experiences to be pro- 
vided and the sequence for which they are planned; the experience curriculum; plan- 
ning and carrying out an evaluation program. 

The Social Studies Look Beyond the War. National Council for the Social 
Studies. Washington: National Council for the Social Studies, 1944. 40p. 
10¢. 


Presents a wholesome philosophy for directing social studies teaching in American 
schools. 

Thralls, Zoe A., and Reeder, Edwin H. Geography in the Elementary School. 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 1931. 44lp. 
Presents material covering most of the inhabited areas of the world. Material is ar- 
ranged first for adults and this is followed by an organization for use with grade 
children. 

Toward Democratic Living at School. Bulletin, Association for Childhood 
Education. Washington: Association for Childhood. Education, October, 
1943. 3lp. 35¢. 


An expression of the Association's belief “that a democratic way of living offers the best 
opportunity for human development that the world knows at present.” 

Utilization of Community Resources. Edited by Ruth West. Ninth Yearbook 
of the National Council for Social Studies. Washington: National Coun- 
cil for Social Studies, 1938. 229p. $2.30 cloth; $2.00 paper. 

Stresses use of community resources in teaching social studies. Gives actual examples 
of excursions, exploring local history, building public opinion and making community 
surveys. 

PERIODICALS 

Whitaker, J. R. “New Emphasis in Geography.” Peabody Journal of Educa- 
tion, Vol. 21, January, 1944. pp. 225-228. 

_Emphasizes the increasing demand by laymen and educators for geographic materials 
“and training which lead to “world thinking.” 


Williams, Marguerite T. “Geography Teaching and the Rural Teacher.” 
Journal of Negro Education, Vol. 13, pp. 113-115, December, 1944. 
Stresses what can be achieved in a community through the teaching of geography. 


TEACHING LANGUAGE ARTS 
Books, BULLETINS, REPORTS 


Bond, Guy L., and Bond, Eva. Teaching the Child to Read. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1943. 356p. $3.00. 
Deals with the child’s need for reading in the modern world, development of educational 
readiness, the basal reading program and independent reading. 

Children Learn to Write, comp. by Fannie Ragland. National Council of 


Teachers of English, No. 7. Chicago: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1944. 78p. 50¢. 


An excellent aid in teaching children the techniques of writing. 
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“Creative Writing in the Elementary Grades,” by Creative Writing Commit- 
tee. Madison, Wisconsin: Public Schools, 1944. 20p. (Mimeographed) 
Offers teaching techniques in the development of creative writing. 


Dolch, E. W. Manual for Remedial Reading. 2nd ed. Champaign, Illinois: 
Garrard Press, 1945. $3.00. 


Suggests principles, techniques and materials for carrying on the remedial reading 
program. 


Gray, W.S., ed. Reading in Relation to Experience and Language. Proceed- 
ings of the Conference on Readin i Chicago: University of Chicago, De- 
partment of .Education, 1944. Vol. 6 (Sup. educ. mono. No. 58), 226p. 


Attempts to solve problem of keeping reading in touch with experience. To solve 
problem the following dependent problems are discussed: How to build and use a back- 
ground of experience; use of reading to extend experience; skills to develop in the 
interpretation of reading; relationship between speech and oral reading ability; organi- 
zation of the reading program as a part of the language-arts program. 


Lamoreoux, L. A., and Lee, D. M. Learning to Read through Experience. 
New York: Appleton, 1943. 204p. $1.50. 


Deals with “backgrounds of experience” or reading readiness and the question of 
teaching by means of experience charts. 


Language Arts in the Elementary School. woe Yearbook by Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. Washington: Department of Ele- 
200 School Principals, National Education Association, 1941. 67I1p. 


Presents a broad concept of the term “Language Arts” which includes oral and written 
language, reading, handwriting and spelling. Treats choric speaking, speech training, 
making short talks, conversation and discussion, creative writing, reading readiness, 
use of radio, and modern philosophy of language teaching. 


Leary, Bernice E. “Annual Report for the School Year 1943-1944: Reading 
and Language Arts.” Madison, Wisconsin: Public Schools, 1944. 10p. 
(Mimeographed) 

Discusses the steps taken in the Madison schools during 1943-1944 in meeting three 
major problems relating to reading and reviews the progress made. 


McKee, Paul. Reading and Literature in the Elementary School. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1934. 592p. 


Specific objectives are presented for every phase of reading from the preparatory 
period through the sixth grade. Includes activities and problem work which develop 
reading skills. 


Reading: Iowa Elementary Teachers Handbook, Vol. Il. Des Moines, Iowa: 
State Department of Public Instruction, 1943. 196p. 


A state course of study based on the assumption that growth in reading is a develop- 
mental process. 


“Reading Problems in the Social Studies in the Elementary Grades,” by Read- 
ing-Social Studies Committee. Madison, Wisconsin: Public Schools, 1944. 
16p. 20¢. (Mimeographed) 

A very practical aid involving reading problems in the social studies. 


Skill in Listening, by Alice Turner, K. M. Saunders, and M. A. Kaplan. Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. Chicago: National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, 1944. 48p. 35¢. 

An excellent help in the cultivation of the art of listening. 


Stone, Clarence R. Better Advanced Reading. St. Louis: Webster Publish- 
ing Company, 1936. 536p. 


Stresses principles and practices which have proved unusually successful in preventing 
failures and deficiencies in reading. 


Stone, Clarence R. Better Primary Reading. St. Louis: Webster Publishing 
Company, 1936. 


Presents “solutions to present-day problems in primary reading in a concrete way” 
by “applying the findings of research bearing upon the problems.” 
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Strang, Ruth; Checkovitz, Alice; and others. Gateways to Readable Books 
an annotated graded list of books in many fields for adolescents who find 
reading difficult. New York: Wilson, 1944. 104p. $1.25 


Lists books of mature interest and simple text. Annotates more than 700 titles for 
retarded adolescent readers. Alphabetized by centers of interest which assures ef- 
ficiency in use. Grade level indicated after each title. 


Teaching Language in the Elementary School. Forty-third Yearbook, Part 
II, Department of Education. Chicago: University of Chicago, Depart- 
ment of Education, 1944. 257p. $2.75. 

Points out that children require specific language skills for effective communication in 
normal life of family, school, and community. Gives helpful suggestions and formu- 
lates a language arts program outside the fields of reading and listening. 


“Techniques for Improving Spelling,” by Spelling Committee. Madison, Wis- 
consin: Public Schools, 1944. 12p. 20¢. (Mimeographed) 


Gives practical helps for the improvement of spelling. 


PERIODICALS 


Betts, Emmett A. “Directed Reading Activities (bibliography).” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, Vol. 30, pp. 449-489, 532-559, November- 
December, 1944 
Deals with directed reading activities in which basal textbooks are used. 


Leavell, U. W., and Marcum, D. M. “Reading Recognition Vocabulary Test as 
Diagnostic In Instrument.” Peabody Journal of Education, Vol. 22, pp. 157-169, 
ovember 


Presents an adequate basic recognition vocabulary list for use with clinical cases and 
explains manner in which Leavell-Marcum list was compiled. , 


TEACHING SCIENCE AND RESOURCE-USE 


Books, BULLETINS, REPORTS 


Community Resources in Rural Schools. Edited by Kate V. Wofford. Year- 
book, 1939, Department of Rural Education. Washington: Department of 
Rural Education, National Education Association, 1939. 109p. 50¢. 
Major contributions of this yearbook are: (1) Succinct statements regarding the social 
nature of education and the recent historical developments of the community education 


movement. (2) Practical techniques which have been developed in many different 
types of rural situations. 


Comstock, Anna Botsford. Handbook of Nature Study. 24th edition. Ithaca, 
New York: Comstock Publishing Company, 1939. $4.00. 
Designed for children, teachers, and parents; a basic handbook for a study of nature. 


Conservation Education in Rural Schools. Edited by Effie Bathurst. Year- 
book, 1943, Department of Rural Education. Washington: Department of 
Rural Education, National Education Association, 1943. 144p. 50¢. 

Chief purpose of this book is to present existing phases of conservation education 


that may prove stimulating to schools and communities interested in planning a func- 
tional program of conservation for their own schools. 


Cornell Rural School Leaflet. (Published monthly from Sept. to May.) 
Ithaca, New York: Cornell University, 1922—. 
A practical aid in the teaching of nature study. 


Craig, Gerald S. Science for the Elementary School Teacher. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1940. 552p. 


Presents basic principles of science teaching at the elementary level. Suggests prob- 
lems and solutions through classroom activities which include discussions, experiments, 
excursions and reading. Contains both physical and biological science content. 


Craig, Gerald S. Science in Childhood Education: Practical Suggestions for 
Teaching (Monograph No. 8). New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1944. 86p. 60¢. 

A valuable monograph for teachers and curriculum or who work with children. 
lustrates how science may be made a dynamic part of education for desirable social 
page by 7 the community serve in large measure as a laboratory for the teach- 
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Croxton, W. C. Science in the Elementary School: Including an Activity Pro- 
gram. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937. 454p. $3.00. 


Provides a theoretical basis of instruction together with a large body of detailed 
information. Discusses the place of science in the curriculum, teaching methods and 
research. Presents a wealth of seasonal activities useful as source material. 


Garrison, Charlotte G. Science Experiences for Little Children. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. 112p. 


Presents discussion of the place of the home and the school in providing science ex- 
periences for young children 


Lynde, Carleton J. Science Experiences with Ten-cent Store Equipment. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania: International Textbook Company, 1941. 256p. 
A practical book of science experiments for the elementary grades. 


Petulga, George E. Science Excursions into the Community. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943. 154p. $1.75. 


A helpful discussion of the place of excursions in education, followed by proposed 
places to go and to see. 


Science and the Young Child. Bulletin, Association for Childhood Education. 
Washington: Association for Childhood Education, 1936. 40p. 35¢. 


The purpose of this bulletin is to help teachers in handling science materials related 
to interests of young children. 


PERIODICALS 


Whitaker, J. R. “International Aspects of Conservation.” Journal of Geog- 
raphy, Vol. 43, April, 1944. pp. 121-131. 


Describes the complexities and the magnitude of conservation problems. 


Vessel, M. E. “Conservation Education in Rural Areas.” School Science and 
Mathematics, Vol. 40, pp. 326-333, April, 1940. 


A thoughtful treatment of the conservation program in rural areas with emphasis on 
farmer education. 


TEACHING HEALTH. AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Books, BULLETINS, REPORTS 


Handbook of Health: A Guide for Teachers in Rural Schools. Edited by Ruth 
.— Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 


A helpful guide for the rural teacher. Suggestions given as to ways in organizing and 
applying the health program. Stresses community aspects of health education. 


Health Education: A Guide for Teachers in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools and Institutions for Teacher Education. A Report of the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education of National Education Asso- 
ciation and American Medical Association with cooperation of Advisory 
Committees. Washington: National Education Association, 1940. 


A guide for teachers in elementary and secondary schools and teacher training insti- 
tutions in school health education and safety education. Contains an excellent classified 
and annotated bibliography. 


Health in Schools. Twentieth Yearbook, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Washington: American Association of School Administrators, 
National Education Association, 1942. 

Discusses the organization and administration of the general program and guidance of 
individual pupil health. Gives valuable information relative to health instruction, 
physical education and recreation, mental hygiene, the control of communicable disease, 


emergencies and their treatment and the type of environment needed to make possible 
a heal 1 school. 


Healthful Living for Children. Bulletin of the Association for Childhood 
Education. Washington: Association for Childhood Education, 1944, 32p. 


Provides suggestions for teachers and other adults who are interested in making 
child health a concern of the community. 
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Jack, H. K. Physical Education for Small Elementary Schools. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Company, 1941, 184p. $1.60. 


Presents a varied program of activities for the one-teacher school. Stresses the im- 
portance of the individual and the relationship of the teacher to the individual. 


Mental Health in the Classroom. Thirteenth Yearbook, Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction. Washington: Department of Su- 
Sole sa — Directors of Instruction, National Education Association, 1941. 

p. 00. 
A valuable guide for improving the mental health of children with emphasis on the 
growth and development of normal children. Treats the various fields of study that 
enter into mental hygiene. 


Salt, Ellis B., and others. Teaching Physical Education in the Elementary 
School. New York: A. S. Barnes, 1942. 340p. $2.00. 


A source book of methods, procedures, and activities to aid the classroom teacher to 
assume the responsibility for conducting her own classes in physical education. 


Seefeld, E. A. Physical Education for Elementary Grades. St. Louis, Mis- 
souri: Concordia Publishing House, 1944. $1.75 
A comprehensive book which outlines the principles underlying physical education and 
suggests means for achieving desirable objectives. Provides material for any type 
elementary school. 


Strang, Ruth M., and Smiley, Dean F. The Role of the Teacher in Health 
Education. New York: Macmillan Company, 1941. 358p. $2.00. 
Presents a well-rounded treatment of the whole field of health education with em- 
phasis upon the strategic position of the classroom teacher in assuming a major re- 
sponsibility in educating children for health. 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC 


Books, BULLETINS, REPORTS 


Arithmetic in General Education. Sixteenth Yearbook, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1941, 336p. $1.25. 


Emphasizes the organization of arithmetic in terms of mathematical meaning and social 
significance. Treats such matters as the theory of instruction, teaching methods, grade 
placement, usable visual and tactual aids, and drill. 


Hildreth, Gertrude H. Learning the Three R’s: A Modern Interpretation. 
Minneapolis: Educational Publishers, Inc., 1936. 815p. 


Presents the necessity of organizing learning materials in harmony with the develop- 

ment and the learning ability of the pupil. Discusses the skill program; the problem 

= han cond in school achievement; diagnostic work; and improved instruction in skill 
chniques. 


Morton, Robert L. Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School. New 
York: Silver Burdett and Company, Inc., 1937-1939. Three volumes. Vol. 
I, $2.40; Vol. II, $2.70; Vol. III, $2.80. 


Voluue I, published in 1937, is a revision and a rewriting of an earlier book for the 
primary grades. Volume II, is a complete, carefully written, and simply organized 
book filled with scientifically sound methods for presenting all phases of arithmetic. 
Volume III deals particularly with the teaching of arithmetic in grades seven and eight. 


The Teaching of Arithmetic. Tenth Yearbook, National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
' 289p. $1.75. 
Emphasizes the following: prevalent theories of arithmetic teaching; analysis of in- 
structional practices; use of arithmetic in an activity program; informational arithmetic; 
relation of social arithmetic to computational arithmetic; and types of drill. 


Wilson, Guy M.; Stone, M. B.; and Dalrymple, C. O. Teaching the New Arith- 
metic: What to Teach; How to Teach It; Provisions for Professional Growth. 
New York: McGraw Hill Company, Inc., 1939. 458p. .00. 


Authors emphasize that schools should teach to “the point of mastery” the socially 
useful processes and topics which can be used in the daily life of an adult. 
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PERIODICALS 


Buswell, Guy T. “Selected References on Elementary School Instruction: 
— Elementary School Journal. Annually in November since 


Lists and annotates the best articles published annually on the subject of arithmetic. 
One of the best reference sources for teachers of arithmetic. 


TEACHING MUSIC 


Books, BULLETINS, REPORTS 


Bathurst, Effie G. Phonograph Records as an Aid to Learning in Rural Ele- 
mentary Schools; a handbook for teachers and supervisors. Albany, New 
York: State University, 1943. 171p. 

A valuable aid in the teaching of music. 


Durlacher, Edward, ed. The Play Party Book: Singing Games for Children. 
Illus. New York: The Devin-Adair Company, 1945. $2.50. 


Four-color drawings, music and clear instructions for 38 of the best-known, most 
popular singing games for children. A beautiful, useful book. 


Dykema, Peter W., and Cundiff, Hannah M. New School Music Handbook: 
A mga fot Teaching School Music. Boston: C. C. Birchard and Com- 
pany, 1939. 


This handbook is especially adapted to the needs of grade teachers and special 
teachers of music in grades and junior high schools. The authors have felt that there 
is a wide field of usefulness for a handbook which shall, within one volume, answer 
practically all the problems encountered in school music teaching. 


Foresman, Robert. Our Music in Story and Song. Chicago: American Book 
Company, 1935. 


Prepared with the aim of offering in a single volume a rounded musical background 
in terms understandable to pupils of varying ages. Presents a short, but comprehen- 
sive history of the development of our music, brief biographies of and notes on eminent 
composers, and a discussion of the folk songs of many nations. 


Gehrkens, Karl A. Music in the Grade Schools. Boston: C. C. Birchard and 
Company, 1934. 233p. $2.00. 
The field surveyed includes the kindergarten and first six grades. A discussion of the 
objectives, processes or developments requisite to attainment of the objectives, para- 
graphs on tone, rhythmic response, tone quality, part-singing, community songs, and 
music literature are given. 

Kinscella, Hazel G. Kinscella Readers, a Handbook for Teachers. New York: 
The University Publishing Company, 1944. 


This handbook is a cross reference to the seven volumes Stories in Music Appreciation 
by Hazel G. Kinscella. 


Kinscella, Hazel G. Stories in Music Appreciation. Series, Vol. 1-7. New 
York: The University Publishing Company, 1939. 


The purpose of this graded series is to feel what the composer wants us to “see” in 
his music and to understand what he means and why he wrote it just the way he did. 


Mursell, James L., and Glenn, Mabel. The Psychology of School Music Teach- 
ing. Chicago: Silver-Burdett Company, 1931. 378p. 


Attempts to bring to an understandable condensation all psychological writings having 
a practical bearing and to present them in convenient groupings. 


Music Appreciation for Children. Camden, New Jersey: R.C.A. Victor Com- 
pany, Inc., 1930. 
This book is designed to meet the needs of the child mind during the period of develop- 
ment from first to sixth grade, inclusive. Its mission is to bring music to children 
by means of the landmarks which must be followed progressively, systematically and 
sequentially finding each step growing out of the one taken before? 


Oberndorger, Mrs. Anna Shaw (Faulkner). What We Hear in Music. Cam- 
den, New Jersey: Educational Department, Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, 1928. 

This book is a course of study in music history and appreciation for use in the home, 
high schools, colleges and universities. It has been written as a guide to the study 


of the literature of music, through the wealth and variety of the musical illustrations 
offered by the Victor records. 
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Phonograph Records for Small Schools: An annotated list suggested by music 
educators. Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Curriculum Laboratory, 1943. 7p. 10¢. (Mimeographed) 

A valuable aid in selecting the kind of music enjoyed by children. 


Pitts, L. B. The Music Curriculum in a Changing World. New York: Silver 
Burdett Company, 1944. 166p. $2.20. 
Attempts to provide forward-looking changes in music curriculum planning for grades 
I-VI, inclusive. Considers music’s contribution to development of wholesome person- 
ality, social effectiveness and democratic ideals. A valuable guide in building music 
curricula in elementary schools. 


TEACHING ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Books, BULLETINS, REPORTS 


Art in American Life and Education. Fortieth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Company, 1941. 820p. $4.00. 

Treatment is given to the place art occupies in American life with emphasis on the 
visue] arts; the nature of art and related types of experience; and present-day trends 
in art education. 


Cole, Natalie R. The Arts in the Classroom. New York: John Day Company, 
Inc., 1940. 137p. $1.75. 
Interesting, practical description of art activities taught to a group of fourth and fifth 
graders in a Los Angeles school where Mexican, Chinese and Japanese children mingled 
with Americans. Divided into sections dealing with painting, clay work, design and 
block painting, dancing and writing. [Illustrated with photographs of the children's 
work in these arts 


D’Amico, Victor E. Creative Teaching in Art. Scranton, Pennsylvania: In- 
ternational Textbook Company, 1942. 26lp. 


Explains and exemplifies the implications sy the child-artist as painter, muralist, sculp- 
tor, potter, graphic artist, stage-artist, and designer and craftsman. Final chapter de- 
voted to materials. Consistent and specific examples and recommendations = blend- 
ing instruction according to need with creative experiencing by child artist. 


Fallis, Edwina. The Child and Things. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company, 1940. 184p. 


ayy purpose of book is to suggest to teachers of young children how, with little cost 

in time, money, or energy, they can provide schoolroom furnishings, and apparatus, 
play equipment, materials, and tools. Gives specific assistance to teachers interested 
in enriching children’s school experience. 


Gregg, Harold. Art for the Schools of America. Scranton, Pennsylvania: 
International Textbook Company, 1941. 191p. 


A practical book, well illustrated with color plates and examples of children’s work. 
An outgrowth of the environment of the country rather than the city, with emphasis 
that art need no longer be the special privilege of children in a big city school. 


Hartman, Gertrude, and Shumaker, Ann, eds. Creative Expression (Progres- 
sive Education —- Milwaukee, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale and Com- 
pany, 1939. 350p. $2.00 


Stresses child’s creative expression of art, gaan music and dramatics as opposed 
to more adult standards of finish and perfecti 


Lee, Kathryn. Adventuring in Art. New Yok: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1939. 224p. $2.25. 


Includes many diagrams and drawings, reproductions of famous paintings in black and 
bw el and photographs of architecture and sculpture. Valuable for upper elementary 
n. 
McLeish, Minnie. Beginnings: Teaching Art to Children. New York: The 
Studio Publiéations, 1941. 84p. $3.50. (How to Do It series No. 28) 
A practical book in its many suggestions for use of materials at hand. 


Newkirk, Louis V. Integrated Handwork for Elementary Schools: Teacher’s 
Guide in Use and Technique. New York: Silver Burdett Company, Inc., 
1940. 342p. $3.20. 

A useful book for teachers, craft clubs and leaders of scout troops. Develops skills in 

connection with an integrated program. A valuable addition to the professional library 

of any elementary teacher. 
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Owatonna Art Education Project. Art for Daily Living, by Edwin Zeigfield 
and M. E. Smith (Pub. No. 4). Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1944. 155p. $5.00 the set, including pubs. nos. 5-9, which are units. 
Stresses ert as an essential constituent of all common living. Helpful units and chap- 
ters for the elementary teacher. 

sig 4 — K. Crafts for Fun. New York: William Morrow Company, 
nc., le 
An excellent help to shop, art, and homemaking classes in the elementary school. 
Each chapter describes one particular craft with a bibliography at the end. 

Roehl, Louis M. The Farmer’s Shop Book. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1939. 

A practical book for upper grade children who are interested in making things for 
the farm. 

Tangerman, Elmer J. Whittling and Woodcarving. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Company, Inc., 1936. 


Gives a clear explanation of the many kinds of whittling and woodcarving from 
amateur to professional work. 


LIBRARY SERVICES 


Books, BULLETINS, REPORTS 


Brewton, John E., and Brewton, Sarah W. Index to Children’s Poetry. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1942. 965p. 

A dictionary index to 130 collections of poems for children and youth, with title, sub- 
ject, author, and first line entries. 

Douglas, Mary T. School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow, Functions and 
Standards. Chicago: American Library ociation, Committee on Post- 
War Planning, 1945. 43p. 

Discusses the functions and standards of school libraries as related to the educational 
program of the present and future. 

Douglas, Mary P. Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1941. 136p. - 

A tool and guide for teachers with little or no professional library training in organizing 
and developing a school library. 

Fargo, Lucile F. The Library in the School. 3d ed. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1939. 552p. 


A standard work on the philosophy, organization and practices of the school library. 


The Library in General Education. Forty-second Yearbook, Part II, National 
Society for the Study of Education. Chicago: The Department of Educa- 
tion, The University of Chicago, 1943. 383p. $3.25. 

Presents a discussion of library service and relationships in elementary and secondary 
schools and junior colleges, including administrative machinery and evaluation. 

Rue, Eloise, comp. Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades. (Sup- 
plement) Chicago: American Library Association, 1941. 240p. $2.50. 
An index to readers, picture books, song books, handicraft books and stories. A prac- 
tical aid in the location of materials. 

Rue, Eloise, comp. Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1943. 236p. $2.50. 

Useful in locating materials related to activities of the instructional program. 


PERIODICALS 


Gish, Frances D. “Kern County’s Library’s Bookmobile Service to Schools.” 
California Journal of Elementary Education, Vol. 13, pp. 211-215, May, 1945. 
Describes the service offered by the bookmobile to individual schools. 

Heffernan, Helen. “What School Library Service Means to Rural Education.” 
American Library Association Bulletin, Vol. 33, p. 694-696, October 1, 1939: 


This is a brief of the essential features of the county library-service to rural schools 
which California has enjoyed for thirty-four years. 











THE WORK OF THE COLLEGE PHYSICIAN 


J. D. FARRIS 
Physician, Emory University 


The relationship between Health and Physical Education is so fun- 
damentally close, that we must think of them as being one or of 
forming one division of a college. However, there are four distinct 
phases of such a division, namely: Health Instruction, Physical 
Training, Athletics, and Student Health Service. It is the last-named 
phase which we would discuss more fully. 


A Student Health Service is a fairly modern addition to colleges 
and universities which have a forward-looking program. This is true 
for a number of reasons, among which we may mention; parents and 
students demand it, accrediting and standardizing agencies and asso- 
ciations demand it, and it offers a means of bringing modern scientific 
research and development in medical and health fields to students and 
faculties. 


How extensive and inclusive a Student Health Service may be de- 
pends upon many factors, but let no college think it can’t have a 
workable and worthwhile Student Health Service, even though it 
may not be able to approach in scope those of some of our great uni- 
versities. Some money and more effort and planning are needed for 
its development. Money to finance a program is easily provided from 

* student fees which can be surprisingly low to insure a very adequate 
service. 


Provision must be made for an infirmary on the college campus 
where sick students may be cared for, cases of contagious diseases 
isolated, etc. The more serious illnesses needing special equipment, 
such as X-ray and other laboratory work, and those requiring opera- 
tion, are usually cared for in a nearby hospital. For this service 
special arrangement can be made with the hospital authorities. 


The personnel of a Student Health Service consists basically of a 
physician and a nurse. As need arises and the program expands 
their numbers may be increased. The success of the program depends 
almost entirely upon them. While the type of training and experience 
they have had are highly important their personality and adapta- 
bility are even more important. In many colleges it is desirable to 
have both male and female physicians but the attributes and charac- 
teristics required are the same for each sex. 
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While his title is usually something like “College Physician and 
Director of Student Health,” he really is a specialist in his particular 
field as are his brother physicians in their various specialties. There 
are certain requirements in his training and experience necessary 
for the successful performance of his duties as is true for other spec- 
ialists. In most colleges he is called upon to teach or at least to 
direct certain courses in Health Instruction; but even if he does not 
teach, his training should include studies enabling him to te familiar 
with various curricula and courses that he may better understand 
the students’ problems there and the demands made upon their time 
and strength. To this end if the physician has had training in the 
field of education administration or has done some actual teaching 
before or after his medical training, he can be a better and more 
effective college physician. 


The physician in any field should have a working knowledge of 
psychology and especially is this true of the College Physician. Such 
training should include general, abnormal and medical psychology. 
In our opinion the psychology courses offered in most medical schools 
are not taken seriously enough by either administration or students, 
and too often the medical student has not had basic courses in psy- 
chology upon which to build those they take in medical school. This 
may explain the lackadaisical attitude toward the medical psychology 
courses. It is well if the College Student Health Program can have 
the services of a trained psychiatrist, but since he is obtainable in 
only a very few colleges and universities of the country, the College 
Physician must assume the role of psychiatrist whether he wills to 
do so or not. And now with the great influx of World War II vet- 
erans into our colleges, presenting new, unusual and often very per- 
plexing problems for solution, the physician more than ever before 
must give more of his time and attention to psychiatry. Even in for- 
mer and more ordinary times has he been called upon to use often 


his knowledge of psychology in coping with mental situations which 
college students present. 


The College Physician must possess the ability to get along well 
with people. His attitude, words and manner must not antagonize. 
He deals with persons possessing more than average intelligence and 
training, and at the same time, perhaps, unfortunately, possessing a 
more sensitive nervous mechanism—not usually the phlegmatic type. 
He must exercise a composure, a quietness, an assurance and try to 
transmit them to his student patients. The abruptness, the curtness, 
the impatience his conferees may display occasionally to the average 
patient, the College Physician had best know nothing about. 
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Students do not go to college to rest nor to be sick, and when, to 
their surprise, they do get sick, almost invariably do they ask: “How 
long will I be in here?” or “When can I go back to class?” Therefore, 
the College Physician can hardly give certain directions nor employ 
certain procedures that physicians in ordinary practice use routinely 
and without compunction. He must often cajole them with veiled 
promises, procrastinating from day to day the time of their leaving 
the sick bed. 


All phases of Hygiene and Sanitation concerning the college must 
come under his supervision. He must inspect the food preparation 
and handling and the disposal of the garbage. Food handlers he must 
examine and certify for their work. All this is usually done in 
conjunction with the municipal and State health authorities. He 
should be consulted upon the desirable practices in the heating and 
lighting of the buildings on the campus. A program of Eye Health 
and Conservation of Vision he must inaugurate and carry out. 


The College Physician must teach and practice Preventive Medicine. 
To this end he must have an immunization program scientific and 
modern in concept. Enforcing certain vaccinations and inoculations 
makes epidemics of some diseases on a college campus practically 
inexcusable. He must have a Tuberculosis Case Finding program. 
In this he can secure help from the various Tuberculosis Associations. 
His college must be an active member of the American Student Health 
Association whose meetings he must attend and participate in. 


For greatest service and most effective work the College Physician 
must invite and inspire confidence—that confidence born of his train- 
ing, his ability, his experience, etc., and yet another sort of confidence 
born of his personality, his being well liked and approachable. A 
college campus is a well-known place for the flowering of romance. 
Many, many young people meet, conduct their courtship, and marry 
while in college or soon after leaving. To the college physician these 
couples go together or singly to discuss those intimate subjects which 
the majority of young people planning marriage want to discuss freely 
and intelligently with someone—more often a doctor—and which all 
too few have the courage to discuss. The College Physician frequently 
teaches the course in Personal Hygiene which includes discussion of 
such topics, or courses pertaining.to courtship and marriage which 
some of the more progressive colleges are now offering. This confi- 
dence must be such as to cause students to come to him when they 
are so unfortunate as to get into certain types of trouble. While he 
may thoroughly dislike having to treat venereal diseases, let us say, 
if the best interests of the individual and of the entire group are to be 
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served, he must accept such cases if they occur and the responsibility 
attached thereto including the wanted privacy, if he would maintain 
the respect and confidence of the students. 


By virtue of his position and the peculiar knowledge that position 
gives him concerning physical and mental facts and tendencies in 
students, he is often appointed a member of various committees of 
the college, such as Athletics, Student Discipline and Grievances, 
Health and Hospitalization, Sanitation, etc. From time to time his 
knowledge and opinion may be asked on certain points by various 
other committees. 

The College Physician serves the Deans of Men and Women, and 
other deans and administrative staff members in helping with their 
problems involving discipline, class attendance, etc., especially where 
illness is involved. His office must be available at all times to all 
who would seek the Student Health Service. And no matter what 
his personal feelings are he must greet all who enter with a smile 
and words to make them feel they are welcome. The tiniest cut or 
scratch or the simplest headache must be attended with the same care 
as the more serious cases. The most inane and senseless questions 
must be answered seriously and soberly for often the patient or the 
questioner is just a boy or girl away from home and the familiar scenes 
and faces, craving a little attention or kindness. He must enter the 
room of a sick student never with a manner of “Why are you sick, 
and demanding my time and attention?” but rather with one of “I am 
sorry you are sick. Let us see what we can do for you.” 


The age of the patients of the College Physician for the most part 
falls in that period of life when the body processes and their func- 
tioning are at the zenith and health at the maximum. Usually they 
will have already had most of the so-called childhood diseases and 
have yet some years before any of the more degenerative diseases 
begin to appear. Therefore about ninety-five percent of his practice 
will be for minor ailments and illnesses, but the contacts he makes 
through students coming to him for consultation and treatment of 
these minor afflictions can greatly extend his services and help to 
them in many ways. The understanding and sympathetic grasp that 
he is able to give to the problems they bring to him can make him 
one of the best-loved and most indispensable persons of the college 
campus. 











THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE DEAN OF WOMEN 


MARGARET CUNINGGIM 
Dean of Women, Ripon College 


The telephone rang in my office. 
“T want the dean of women,” a feminine voice said. 
“This is the dean of women,” I replied. 


“Well then,” the voice continued, “if you have a yardstick would you 
mind going to my daughter’s room to measure the space on the north- 
east wall? I would like to know if her dressing-table will fit in that 
space.” 


That was a new one on me. I had not been in the business of being 
a dean very long, but I had hardly expected this kind of request as 
one of my responsibilities. Such an incident proved to me once and 
for all that anything can and does happen to a dean. 


The human side of deaning, the side which is made up of just such 
incidents as the one described above, is, in my opinion, the most im- 
portant aspect of that work. Carefully kept records, accurate measures 
of student development in various areas, highly organized systems of 
house government, all of these are important to the effective function- 
ing of the dean of women’s office. But they are not as important as 
the human qualities of the individual herself which are evoked by the 
relatively insignificant request made by student or parent for help in 
one way or another. Furthermore, it is the occurrence of such inci- 
dents that makes deaning real fun, withal its problems, difficult situa- 
tions and experiences. Measuring a wall-space for a prospective stu- 
dent may become, in the long run, a more important key to her con- 
fidence, and eventually to your success in helping her achieve a happy, 
creative college life, than any amount of measuring of her intelligence 
or aptitudes as important as that is. 

Let me give another example to prove my point. A student wrote 
the dean of women of a certain college soon after school closed one year 
stating that she had left a dress in her closet, that she needed it very 
badly for a special date she was to have within the next week. Would 
the dean please send it to her, and here was the money enclosed for 
postage. The dean did not really have time to find the dress; it re- 
quired getting keys to unlock the building and room, time to wrap up 
the parcel and mail it. But she decided this was the opportunity for 
which she had been waiting to reach that girl who had been somewhat 
of a problem. It worked. The student’s appreciation for so simple a 
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task paved the way for better understanding, and in time she was 


no longer a problem, but a medium through whom the dean could 
reach other students. 


I once knew a dean who always made it a policy to suggest that the 
student write facts concerning disciplinary measures to her parents 
before the letter went out from the dean’s office. The parents were 
always glad to have the child confess the difficulty herself, rather than 
first being informed by the dean. This same individual often allowed 
the student to read letters sent from her office to the parents, This 


cards-on-the-table method with student and parent rarely brought un- 
favorable results. 


In dealing with disciplinary cases, one dean I know sometimes sub- 
tracts a few days of a “campus” from the penalty of a student whose 
attitude and behavior throughout her punishment have been unusually 
good. In the great majority of cases this practice encourages adher- 
ence to the rules, and sets an example for good sportsmanship and 
fair play. 

The dean of women is, by no means, a paragon of virtue. There are 
human qualities we would not list as her most becoming ones which 
are often provoked. I refer to her temper. I can recall one occasion 
when a party of four girls called on me late at night. For two weeks 
previous to this time I had been in the throes of working out the hous- 
ing shortage created by the influx of service men. The decision finally 
reached, after scrutinizing every possible solution, was to move one 
dormitory of girls, scattering them throughout the other houses for 
women. This meant practically a complete reorganization of the 
campus, and it had taken two weeks to ascertain roommate preferences 
and find the happiest rgoming situations for each student. Being some- 
what weary with the whole process, I did not react very favorably 
when one of the students raised the question: “Is this moving busi- 
ness really necessary?” 


It is likewise human for a state of irritation to be present when the 
fond parent spends an hour blaming every aspect of the college for 
the scholastic failure of his daughter, mentioning the dormitory, the 
social program, individual faculty members, the use of standard tests, 
and finally education in general and the New Deal in particular. In 
desperation he declares Washington indirectly responsible for the 
whole business, and he never did like those Newdealers anyhow. It 
is with much happier memories that the dean thinks of the larger per- 
centage of parents who know that their children are not always right, 
and that the college is making some headway with this business of 
educating a son or daughter. Happy indeed is the moment for the 
dean when, at graduation, the parent seeks her out to express appre- 
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ciation for time and effort spent toward the successful completion of 
a college career! 


But why talk about deans being human at all? Is it not generally 
assumed that the college dean of today is chosen with an eye on his or 
her ability in that area? Certainly this is the case in most instances. 
Occasionally the degrees of the individual bear more weight than the 
personality, which is to be questioned, but in selecting a dean the 
average college president carefully examines the humanness of the 
candidate. It is possible for a very human dean to become so involved 
with her duties, her records and routines, that an important quality 
for which she was chosen falls by the wayside. Is it not, therefore, 
worthwhile to take inventory periodically to be sure that deanly hu- 
manity, as well as dignity and duties are simultaneously being carried 
on? 

The present-day dean of women runs into two handicaps when she 
assumes office. The first of these handicaps is a hangover from early 
educational practices. It is the ghost of the policewoman in cap and 
gown who patrolled the campus and meted out punishment to problem 
children. In the directory of schools and colleges published by the 
United States Department of Education one of the administrators listed 
for each school is the “dean of wo.” This abbreviation has a bit of 
ironic truth since the dean of women has unfortunately inherited that 
reputation. A visit to the dean could mean nothing but bad news. 
She has been the disciplinarian, the person whom only bad students 
visited. “Sssh, here comes the dean,” is still whispered about the 
campus. This phrase may indicate a need for development of human 
qualities which will help to dispel that unhappy reputation. 


It has been a slow, painstaking process on the part of deans in recent 
years to change the idea of an academic policeman to that of a person 
who can understand the desires, ambitions, and heartaches, even the 
mischief of the modern coed. In recent years courses in student per- 
sonnel administration have done much to promote this human side of 
personnel work. The emphases on counseling which is not advice- 
giving, on student-supervised rather than faculty-planned activities, 
on more accurate measures of individual abilities all point toward rec- 
ognition of the role a dean plays as a human being in a position to 
understand and aid younger human beings. 


The reputational handicap of the past for the dean of women is now 
being somewhat replaced by a new danger of impersonalism and syste- 
mitis. We are now prone to pay too much attention to implementa- 
tions rather than individuals. Too often, I believe, we think of ad- 
ministrative personnel work in terms of trends, techniques, and termi- 
nology. The dean of women sits in a spot where lines of authority 
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come to a point, at least the lines of authority in her sphere of activity. 
If we were to represent this on a chart she would occupy a box under- 
neath other boxes holding the names of trustees, the president, per- 
haps a dean of students or a director of personnel depending on the 
organization of the college or university. Extending from the dean 
of women’s box would be lines going to the assistant deans, the house- 
mothers, student government leaders, etc. The more highly organized 
the personnel department of the college, the more lines and boxes. 
Make no mistake. I am certainly a rabid organizationalist and believe 
in a carefully planned system of positions and corresponding responsi- 
bilities. However, I do feel there is the danger of organizing and im- 
personalizing the work to such an extent that the human qualities, 
the common touch, are lost in the struggle. 


In many ways it is an uphill battle. To begin with the title of “dean” 
itself does not add to the position in some ways. Some schools, perhaps 
in recognition of this fact, have substituted the word “counselor” which 
certainly has a more positive effect on students. Then there is the 
necessity of maintaining respect and dignity which the position re- 
quires, at the same time presenting the kind of understanding that 
invites the confidence of students. The dean of women should in her- 
self be an example, but she should simultaneously exemplify an under- 
standing of human frailities, emotions, and desires. The balance here 
is a very subtle one, and it seems to me one that is perfected only 
after years of conscious effort and experience. I can think of a few 
shining examples illustrated in the work of three deans who never 
lose sight of the human side of their positions. 


Dean A. is a very busy person, but always has time to do extra little 
things for the person who seeks her counsel. She never loses sight 
of the small problem which comes to her desk sandwiched in between 
many other more important issues. She intuitively thinks of other 
ways of finding information or help which you had either not thought 
of or dared to ask. If you have left the office, your problem solved 
to your complete satisfaction, along comes a telephone call or letter 
with some additional help. Your problem is the most important thing 
in the world to that dean, and you feel that you are labeled for “special 
handling” in that office. 

Dean B. has an unfailing sense of humor. In the first place she is 
able to laugh at herself and her title. This does not mean that she 
belittles in any way her great responsibilities and opportunities for 
service. It simply means she thinks of herself in terms of a person 
who wants to help students rather than one who wields great and 
important powers over them. Since she can laugh at herself she can 
invariably show others how they can laugh at seemingly difficult 
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situations. She points up the brighter side of a problem, and in a glow 
of good humor shows how the solving process can be fun rather than 
a grind. I have seen her turn an unpleasant moment into a friendly 
one, a sad event into a challenging. experience. 


Dean C. has the gift of imagination. In prosaic language, she has the 
ability to step into others’ shoes, imagining herself in the position of an- 
other individual or group so that she can understand another side of a 
question or problem. This rare quality makes it possible for her to see 
the student’s side of a request, and if it is not possible to grant it, 
to share the student’s feeling, thereby decreasing the disappointment. 
Possessing this imagination, she is keenly aware of and sensitive to 
the fluctuating joys and sorrows of her students. Small wonder that 
they go to her with every kind of problem, and are satisfied. 

Such women as these prove by example that there are deans who 
possess and practice a human side. And it must have been just such 
a person as Dean A.B.C. whom I recently heard described on a uni- 
versity campus: 

“The dean of women? Oh, she’s a swell guy!” 














PUBLIC EDUCATION AND THE AMERICAN IDEAL 


E. B. ROBERT 
Dean, College of Education, Louisiana State University 


In times like these, we should pause from time to time to examine 
our ideals and to give thanks that we live in the United States. There- 
fore, I have no apology for the subject, “Public Education and the 
American Ideal.” As you read, may I ask you to remember that 
America has well-established ideals of long standing and that those 
ideals, if preserved, will lead to greater individual happiness and 
general welfare. Remember also that we have been called upon to 
preserve those ideals in two world wars still vivid in our memories. 


This paper centers about the theme that freedom, opportunity and 
progress, democratic citizenship, and tolerance and respect for per- 
sonality, are peculiarly American ideals; and that these ideals are 
underwritten, supported, and guaranteed by a peculiarly American 
institution known as the free public school. 


THE IDEAL OF FREEDOM 


From the medievalism of Europe our ancestors sought relief. After 
Marco Polo, Columbus, Henrik Hudson, Cabot, Magellan, Cartier, 
Champlain, Balboa, and numerous others, the eyes of the Old World 
turned to a New World in the West. Our forebears from practically 
every country in Europe sought freedom from Old World oppression. 
Some were slaves; some were debtors; some were refugees from re- 
ligious persecution; all were adventurers; all wanted to begin new 
lives. The story of the greatest migration in history has thrilled 
every American schoolboy for generations. The struggling thirteen 
colonies; the French and Indian Wars; the Revolution; the Constitu- 
tion and the new government; Sam Adams and Patrick Henry, and 
Washington and Jefferson; Daniel Boone and the West; Andrew Jack- 
son and the War of 1812; manifest destiny and the forty-niners in 
California—all were milestones in the unfolding and partial fulfill- 
ment of American ideals. 

In this great new land of plenty, of mountains, of forests, of rivers, 
and fertile plains, there arose a new spirit of liberty and freedom and 
of the rights of man. A government founded upon freedom and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that “all men are created equal” was estab- 
lished. Government of the people, for the people, and by the people 
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in the truly democratic sense had for the first time in the history of 
the world a real opportunity to develop. If liberty were to be pre- 
served and if democratic government were to survive, Washington, 
Jefferson, Franklin, and others knew and said that universal, free, 
public education must be forever encouraged. Every state that en- 
tered the Union embodied in its constitution a provision for the insur- 
ance of freedom and democracy through public education. 


As our democracy spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific, free pub- 
lic elementary schools were established. Later came public high 
schools, teachers colleges, state universities and agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges, and finally kindergartens, trade schools, and junior 
colleges—completing our universal system of free and public educa- 
tion. The fight for public education was long, bitter, and many times 
disappointing. But finally it was won, and we must continue to win 
it from generation to generation if freedom is to live. 

How is free public education related to freedom? In numerous 
ways, but in plain language—it is related because it is free and it is 
public. Public education is free because it is free and not because 
it doesn’t cost anything. It does cost a great deal. The public school 
is free to teach; its teachers are free to inquire, free to speak, and 
free to write. There is no totalitarian regimentation of American 
youth. The public school is a local, community undertaking free from 
domination by a central government or a particular class of people. 
Teachers have tenure and retirement and protection in the perform- 
ances of their duties. The public school is free from everything ex- 
cept regulation by representatives which the people themselves 
choose. Without such a system of free, public, universal education, 
freedom and liberty as we know them would perish from the earth. 


THE IDEAL OF OPPORTUNITY AND PROGRESS 


This has ever been a land of opportunity and progress. “Bigger 
and better” is a typical American ideal. The door of the school has 
been the American gateway of opportunity and progress. Our public 
schools have combined the ideal of culture and vocation. They are 
not class institutions for the rich or idle. Neither are they purely 
vocational factories for the training of slave labor for a dominant 
social caste or central dictatorial government. Nor are they prole- 
tarian institutions for the overthrow of intelligence, character, and 
leadership. Public schools are literally “everything to everybody.” 
In the same public high school are Latin and shopwork; literature 
and home economics; grammar and agriculture; art and carpentry; 
music and football; poetry and typewriting. Our colleges and univer- 
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sities teach everything from mending a broken garden hoe to the ro- 
mantic poetry of the 16th century. And strangely enough the same 
students take both courses and find in them much in common. 


Our public institutions provide cultural and vocational courses, 
knowing that opportunity and progress are not alone in the fine arts 
of living but are also in the finer art of making a living and enjoying 
life. 

The public school is the only American institution which is charged 
with the responsibility of preserving and transmitting the progress 
of the race to the children of all the people. The skills and the knowl- 
edge of all past generations become the curriculum of the American 
public school. This is simple. Another way of stating it is that what- 
ever the people need and earnestly want they incorporate into their 
program of public education. The simplest job of the school is teach- 
ing reading, writing, and arithmetic. But did you ever stop to think 
what a tremendous task even this simple job is? Can you imagine 
what would happen tomorrow morning if the contribution of the pub- 
lic school in reading, writing, and arithmetic were suddenly wiped 
out for the present generation? We would go back to the dark ages 
in one generation. There would be no banks, no books, no news- 
papers, no letters; positively nothing but trade and conversation on a 
most primitive basis. 

Add to the three R’s only a few fundamentals such as scientific dis- 
coveries, health education, geography, history, and civics—and you 
gain a deeper respect fer the public school as the preserver and trans- 
mitter of information and ideals that bring light and happiness to the 
individual—and safety and progress to our common country. There 
could be no scientific farming, no doctors, no lawyers, no business to 
speak of; no government except the crudest; no religion except the 
most childish and superstitious without a system of education. 


Let us never forget the dual function of a great system of public 
education. The first is preserving and teaching those things which 
are already known; which are worthy, useful, and beautiful. The 
child is taught Mother Goose rhymes; to sing, “God Bless America”; 
2 + 2; “My mother sent John and me to town”; how to make a dress; 
how to raise a pig; how our government was formed and how it works 
and should work—and hundreds of other things. 


The second function of education is discovering new truths in all 
fields—and better ways of living. While our great state universities 
will probably discover most through their libraries, research labora- 
tories, and field studies—we should also remember that our lower 
schools are daily learning more about dealing with children—more 
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about how to teach them and what to teach them. Parents and teach- 
ers are working constantly to learn what is best for Johnny and how 
to lead him to get it. 

The point that is significant here is not merely that our schools are 
rendering excellent service in teaching fundamentals and are learning 
new and better truths to teach and ways of teaching. It is that—as 
we examine our American institutions and their services—we must 
be sure that our great public school system is kept free and that it 
remains the gateway of progress and opportunity; that it receives 
adequate encouragement and support. 


THE IDEAL OF DEMoOcRATIC CITIZENSHIP 


Is there any surprise, then, that the public school is a living em- 
bodiment of democratic citizenship since this institution was con- 
ceived in the early struggle of our ancestors to gain freedom and to 
preserve liberty? Is there any wonder that democratic citizenship 
is at once the cornerstone and the goal of public education? There 
are five particulars in which the public school is the cradle of democ- 
racy. Let us remember that we have fought almost ceaselessly for 
more than 100 years to establish the principles underlying public 
education and also let us remember that the battle is never entirely 
won. And most important of all let us never forget that our demo- 
cratic way of life is threatened by any weakening of the foundations 
of the American public school. Let us here take only time enough to 
note the five ways in which the public school is founded upon and 
reinforces the American ideal of democratic citizenship. First, it is 
the school of all the people; second, it is supported by universal taxa- 
tion of the wealth and property of all the people; third, it is managed 
by representatives who are elected by the people through democratic 
processes; fourth, it is the only institution in America that teaches all 
the children all the things that are necessary to maintain, to extend, 
and to perpetuate democratic ideals; and, finally, the children in the 
American public school live in an atmosphere of democracy and 
practice the ways of democracy in their daily school lives. If the pub- 
lic school as you know it is weak in any of these particulars, let me 
remind you that not even the American Ideal is ever fully attained 
and that you as an American citizen have not only the opportunity but 
also the responsibility of seeing to it that your school is what it should 
be. 

THE IDEAL OF TOLERANCE AND RESPECT FOR PERSONALITY 


One of our finest American ideals is tolerance and respect for per- 
sonality. Old world bigotry has made little headway on this side of 
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the Atlantic. Wherever and whenever the spirit of intolerance has 
raised its ugly head, it has been suppressed or laughed to scorn. Our 
federal constitution underwrote the right of the individual to the pur- 
suit of liberty and happiness—freedom of religion—freedom of as- 
sembly—freedom of speech—and in its preamble declared that “all 
men are created equal.” How long would these rights survive among 
an illiterate and uneducated people? How long would they endure 
without a universal system of free public education? The people of 
America primarily through the public school have underwritten and 
preserved our human as well as our constitutional rights. This may 
be a fine, oratorical phrase, but it is a literal truth. The public school 
is the preserver of tolerance and respect for personality because it is 
the public school. It is the school of all the people in the five particu- 
lars already mentioned. It generates tolerance and respect for per- 
sonality for several reasons and in several ways. 


In the first place it was created in such an atmosphere and for such 
a purpose. Not without a long and bitter struggle, it was finally 
made—in this country—a non-sectarian institution. It is not a “God- 
less” but it is a non-sectarian creation of the American people. Its 
non-sectarian nature enables it to breathe the spirit of tolerance of all 
creeds; tolerance of search for new truth; tolerance of new theories, 


opinions, and conduct which are cut according to the broad American 
pattern. 


It engenders tolerance and respect for personality because it is not 
a class institution. Today the son of an humble laborer is class vale- 
dictorian; tomorrow the son of the wealthiest citizen gives the fare- 
well address for the class. The community banker or lawyer will- 
ingly hands the gavel to the poor farmer who has just become presi- 
dent of the school board. The cultured Latin scholar yields the presi- 
dency to a county superintendent who has succeeded him as head of 
a great university. A devout Christian, weary with administrative 
responsibility, gladly yields his position as business manager of a 
great educational institution to a Jewish merchant who has been ap- 
pointed as his successor. 


The public school as well as the public higher institution of learning 
employs on its staff and has on its board of education representatives 
of all faiths, all groups, and all walks of life. There is no surprise, 
then, that the curriculum of the public school serves all people; that 
it represents all interests of students with varied talents and capaci- 
ties. The faculty of a great university love to tell the people that 
“this is your institution” just as the superintendent or the school 
board member says to the humblest patron of a one-room school, 
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“this is your school and it must meet the needs of your children in 
your community.” 

Every child in America has certain rights; he has certain talents; 
and in the American public school, he has every opportunity to learn, 
to grow, and to develop. The weak, the lame, the blind, the under- 
privileged, as well as the rich, the influential, and the gifted find in 
the school program what they want and what they need. As America 
is the “melting pot” of the world and the hope and the light of free- 
dom—so is the American public school the “melting pot” and the hope 
of our democracy. 


CONCLUSION 


Again I have no apology for presenting to you the subject “Public 
Education and the American Ideal.” You are American idealists; you 
are leaders of public opinion. As citizens and as educators, one of 
your chief obligations is to help in the perpetuation of the best in 
American life. Will you continue to make the ideals of freedom, of 
opportunity and progress, of democratic citizenship, and of tolerance 
and respect for personality your own ideals? If you do, I have no 
doubt whatever about your service to our common country and your 
place in the memory and the gratitude of our generation. 











A TEACHERS COLLEGE ADJUSTS TO THE WAR 
AND POSTWAR PERIODS 


FLOYD T. GOODIER 
Director Veterans Service, Illinois State Normal University 


Like other schools of higher education, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity during the past five years has made many adjustments in its 
total program as it has sought to make a maximum contribution to the 
war effort. The changes have come steadily and naturally in response 
to the demands which the war has made upon colleges and universities, 
A brief description of these changes, including the work with dis- 
charged veterans of World War II, is contained in this article. 

As early as 1940 the Civilian Pilot Training program was established 
at the university by the Federal Government, the courses being offered 
by the department of Physical Science. Men between the ages of 
18 and 26 who had completed one year of college work pursued courses 
outlined by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. The ground work 
was provided at the University while the flight work was taken at the 
nearby Bloomington Airport. More than one hundred students com- 
pleted the course and secured pilot’s certificates. 

On March 10, 1941 the UE-ND Number 1 program, later known as 
War Production Training, was set up on the campus under the general 
direction of the Industrial Arts Department. Trainees were referred 
to the school by the United States Employment Service, the Work 
Projects Administration, and the National Youth Administration. 
Trainees varied greatly in their preparation. It was the task of the 
instructors to induct their students into different types of shop prac- 
tice and train them for peak production as rapidly as possible. Much 
of the time shops were in operation twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week. Some two thousand men were trained in these courses. 

In December 1942, Illinois State Normal University was selected 
as a training center for Naval Aviation Cadets, the group popularly 
known as V-5. Four classes of cadets completed the course here. On 
July 1, 1943, this program was exchanged for the Navy V-12 program. 
Fell Hall and Smith Hall, the University dormitories, were turned 
over to the Navy. Many instructors, especially those in Physical Edu- 
cation, Mathematics, and Science, gave most of their time to Navy 
classes. This program was continued until July 1, 1945, the enrollment 
varying from 260 to 160. The men in the different groups entered 
whole-heartedly into the life of the school and made a definite con- 
tribution in both curricular and extra-curricular activities. 
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Other phases of the war effort of the University which deserve 
mention are the training of farm laborers at the university farm, the 
Radio Communications School for civilians, and the course in Pre- 
Flight Aeronautics for secondary school teachers. 


In order that war activities of faculty members and students might 
be integrated and not work at cross purposes, a War Service Council 
was organized early in 1942. The following seven boards, each with 
student and faculty membership, made up the Council: Government 
Relations and Americanism, Community War Services, Student War 
Activities, War Literature and Library, War Records, War Funds, and 
Curricular Adjustments. As indicated by their titles, the different 
boards had charge of patriotic programs, conducted forums and panel 
discussions on topics dealing with the war, engaged in Red Cross work, 
made a permanent library collection of literature dealing with the 
war, kept an accurate record of students entering military service, 
had charge of the sale of war bonds and stamps, and served in an ad- 
visory capacity in working out adjustments in curricula to meet the 
current situation. 

Months before V-J day or even V-E day, the university looked ahead 
and began plans for the post-war years. With the passage of state 
laws providing scholarships for veterans at state schools of higher 
education and the national Public Laws No, 16 and No. 346 it became 
evident that all colleges and universities were confronted with a 
privilege, a challenge, and a serious responsibility. For the first time 
in the history of the nation, college and university education for high 
school graduates was not to depend upon the financial ability of par- 
ents. To thousands, if not millions, of American youth higher educa- 
tion was to pass from an unrealized dream to an actuality. 


At Illinois State Normal University, the President appointed a 
Faculty Committee on Relations with Returning Veterans. Members 
of the committee attended several conferences in Illinois and neigh- 
boring states at which state and federal representatives explained the 
legislation dealing with veterans and made helpful suggestions for 
implementing the program. The committee, early prepared a bulletin, 
“Educational Service Provisions for World War II Veterans” which 
was widely circulated throughout Illinois, and at Veterans’ centers 
in other states. The bulletin was also mailed to several thousand for- 
mer students of the University who were then in military service in 
this country and abroad. 

A few veterans, including one young lady, returned to the campus 
for the college year 1944-45. They quickly became an integral part 
of the student body. However, the group was not large enough to 
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establish a pattern or to exhibit characteristics from which any general 
conclusions could be drawn. 


With the opening of the school year, 1945-46, a considerable number 
of returned veterans enrolled in the school and others were admitted 
within the first few weeks of the semester. Approximately one hun- 
dred veterans, of which three are women, have been served by the uni- 
versity during the first semester of the present school year. These 
veterans may be grouped as follows: 


First, a large majority of the veterans are enrolled in the regular 
curricula of the university as they are preparing to teach. The Health 
and Physical Education teaching field claims the largest number al- 
though the group is distributed among the twenty regular teacher 
education curricula of the school. A considerable percentage of these 
veterans are former students of the university whose schooling was 
interrupted by war service. 


A small percentage of the veterans are enrolled as special students, 
most of whom are pursuing courses leading to a profession other than 
teaching. Pre-engineering is the favorite vocation with this group. 
Their work is in the nature of general education and they expect to 
transfer to other schools for the later technical work in their chosen 
fields. Through the study of catalogues of the schools to be attended 
later and through the careful planning of their work with the univer- 
sity registrar and dean, veterans in this group are able to select foun- 
dation courses upon which later specialization will be based. 


A word of explanation is necessary in regard to the third group. 
The Administration of Illinois State Normal University has been con- 
cerned about the educational future of veterans who have not com- 
pleted the scholastic requirements for higher education. It was real- 
ized that these men and women were considerably older than secon- 
dary school students, that their war experiences had given them a 
maturity and an attitude toward school work quite different from 
that of typical high school youth, and that those veterans would feel 
quite out of place in high school classes. An article some months ago 
in The Saturday Evening Post made this very obvious. To meet the 
needs of this type of veteran, the University has set up a special “Vet- 
eran’s School,” under the general direction of the principal of the 
University high school. Veterans are admitted any Monday morning. 
After all previous school records are checked and all educational work 
in service evaluated and accredited, the veterans enter upon a schedule 
of studies leading to the completion of a high-school course. Instruc- 
tion is largely on the tutorial basis and is given by regular members 
of the university faculty and by graduate students. Students meet 
their instructors as often as seems necessary, sometimes singly and 
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at other times in groups when several students are working upon the 
same phase of a subject. The plan is designed to encourage each stu- 
dent to progress as rapidly as his ability, interest, and time will permit. 
The USAFI tests of general education development, high school level, 
are used in the final evaluation of each veteran’s accomplishments and 
his completion of the necessary requirements for admission to a school 
of higher education. This veterans school has already enrolled thirty, 
some of whom are not local students and the inquiries that have been 
received indicate a much increased enrollment in the near future. 


Since May, 1945, a Veterans Administration Guidance Center has 
been maintained at this university. Veterans from several populous 
counties of Central Illinois report to this center for testing and advise- 
ment. In accordance with the terms of a special contract between the 
federal government and the university, many of the tests at the center 
are administered by members of the university’s department of Psy- 
chology and Education. The test is a requirement for all veterans 
who seek the benefits of federal rehabilitation provided under Public 
Law No. 16 and may be taken by those who expect to attend school 
under Public Law No. 346, the so-called “G.I. Bill of Rights.” Repre- 
sentatives of the Veterans Administration in charge of the center care- 
fully study the test results and give each veteran helpful advice as to 
his educational and vocational future. 


Early in the present school year veterans on the campus felt the 
need of an organization. This grew out of a desire to become better 
acquainted, to provide a welcome and assistance to other veterans 
as they arrived at the university, to promote the best interests of the 
school, and to keep in touch with all state and national legislation 
affecting veterans. A committee was chosen to study organizations 
of veterans at other colleges and universities and to suggest a plan 
for the local group. After considerable correspondence and deliber- 
ation, it was decided for the time being, at least, not to seek affiliation 
with any existing groups but to petition the faculty for permission 
to set up a local organization to be known as the “Golden Eagle.” 
A constitution was prepared and approved by the proper faculty au- 
thorities. The organization is proving a definite asset both to the 
members and to the university. It has helped entering veterans feel 
at home on the campus, it took a prominent part in the homecoming 
activities, and has edited and distributed athletic schedules. It is 
quite evident that the Golden Eagle will become increasingly promi- 
nent and helpful in the coming months. 


The following conclusions seem warranted from the contacts this 
one teachers college is having with veterans of World War II: 
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1. As a whole these young men and women have made a relatively 
rapid and happy transition from military to civil life. They have not 
been embittered by war experiences; neither have they become cal- 
loused and cynical. They are cheerful, congenial young people ready 
to fit into the student body and live normal lives. They are not eager 
to talk of war experiences and do not assume any superiority because 
of the special services they have rendered their country. They do 
not expect special favors or treatment different from that accorded 
other students. 


2. They are patient when benefits to which they are entitled are slow 
in arriving. They understand that all governmental operations involve 
a certain amount of red tape and accept delays with very good grace. 
They do not make it hard for those who conduct the negotiations be- 
tween the government and the university. Possibly army and navy 
discipline helps to explain this attitude. 


3. Their school record compares favorably with that of the other 
students of the university. A few are carrying reduced loads at first 
with the realization they have been out of school for some time and 
are not ready to assume full college responsibilities. Some have made 
poor choices of vocations and upon further advice have made advan- 
tageous changes. In some cases these adjustments have involved a 
change in schools. A few have done mediocre work and been warned 
by instructors or deans. But on the whole their scholastic’ progress 
has been satisfactory. To date the evidence clearly indicates that 
these veterans appreciate the opportunities of further schooling, that 
they are making good use of their time, and that they are eager to 
secure adequate preparation for the civilian callings to which they 
are looking forward. The fact that the war delayed their schooling 
and that many of them are eager to establish homes and enter upon 
their civilian pursuits is frequently mentioned by them as a reason 
for taking their university work very seriously. 


In conclusion, if the experience of this university with veterans is 
at all typical, it seems very apparent that state and federal grants for 
the further schooling of veterans are entirely justified. These men 
and women who have successfully waged war for our country have 
as a result of their service experiences gained a broadened horizon and 
new attitudes toward life. They have seen some of the effects of ig- 
norance. They have a deeper appreciation of their own country and 
its program of universal schooling. They are ready to profit from the 
advantages of American culture and to do their part in its perpetua- 
tion and improvement. 








SOME CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING ART EDUCATION 


IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


MARTHA WILLSON 
Florida State College for Women 


In an attempt to learn how to bring about a consciousness on the 
part of the child of his great art heritage past and present and to 
help him in the development of a personal enjoyment and use of art 
in his everyday living, the following conclusions have been drawn 
from a wide range of readings in recent literature on art in the ele- 
mentary grades: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


10. 


Children feel a need for beauty. 
They feel a need to create beauty. 


Some children wish to know the art of their own race; others 
wish to know of the art of other races. 


. Children should be guided into using their art skills and knowl- 


edges in everything they plan and do at home or at school and 
their appreciations of art in everything they see and choose. 


. Guidance in art should help each child to understand and enjoy 


the beauty in his own environment and to interpret this beauty 
in the way which gives him the greatest satisfaction. 


. Art should not be a “special subject” but should permeate the 


curriculum, clarifying, vitalizing, and enriching it. 


. The school plays an important part in perpetuating the cultural 


heritage of the people; it is largely through the teacher’s guid- 
ance that this cultural heritage will be nurtured. 


. It is largely through the teacher’s guidance that the child will 


grow in his enjoyment and use of art in his everyday living— 
that his need to see beauty and his need to create beauty are met. 


. In order to be a guide to the child in his art experiences a 


teacher must first believe in her heart with whole-souled convic- 
tion that art is and can be for everybody; she must believe that 
art has a bearing upon all that we are, do, have, contribute, and 
live; she must believe that all teachers can make an art con- 
tribution. 

The teacher will be of most help in guidance in the art work if 


she has experienced those things which she wishes to help the 
child experience. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


22. 
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It is her responsibility to work with the children in assembling 
materials, equipment, and arrangements for an attractive, in- 
teresting classroom. 


It is her responsibility to guide the children in the keeping, 
care, arrangement, and use of classroom and materials and 
equipment. 


It is her responsibility to bring the children into contact with 
beautiful things which are on their level of appreciation—to 
participate in creating a beautiful school environment. 


It is her responsibility to provide rich, varied, and ever-widening 
art experiences for the children. 


It is her responsibility to enrich the children’s storehouse of 
imagination. 


She must let each child grow in his own way. 


She must give each child sufficient understandings of materials 
and processes; give him techniques when his need for them is 
requested or sensed; continually encourage, stimulate, and keep 


alive his impulse to create; and then give him freedom to grow 
and develop. 


She must talk to the child; listen to him; notice what he chooses 
for his own; notice how he arranges and cares for his belongings; 
notice what he admires. 


She must be alert to the child’s many revelations of art judg- 
ment. 


She must evaluate the child’s product with consideration for his 
individual powers and experiences. 


. She may through guided learning experiences bring about an 


understanding and enjoyment of the child’s own native art and 
in this way lead him to an ever-widening concept of the use and 
enjoyment of art through the ages. 


She should know that as the child’s analytical powers develop 
he will appreciate beautiful surroundings and the art of doing 
anything beautifully; that as his powers of imagination become 
keener the world beyond that which he already knows will lure 
him to further adventuring and investigation. 


. She should know that to be an effective guide in art for and to . 


the child the teacher’s art must be that of the broad and crowded 
avenues of life, the home, the factory, and the market place. 
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24. She must ever remember what Victor D’Amico so well says in 
his Creative Teaching in Art: “Through an appreciation of art, 
the cultural heritage of the people will be perpetuated. We 
cannot teach appreciation. The pupil will develop his own. Our 
job is to help children live with art and let the appreciation take 
care of itself.” This is the challenge! 











ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS 


WILL P. SAUNDERS 
Graduate Student, Peabody College 


The Little Red School which is so much a part of the American 
heritage was a one-teacher school. As such, it is still the model Amer- 
ican school. In 1936 more than one-half of the school buildings in 
the United States were one-room schools. At that time there were 
132,811 one-room schogls in use. These schools represented 55.6 per 
cent of all the buildings in use for school purposes. 


Contrary to general belief, the one-teacher school is not peculiar 
to any one region. The distribution of these schools among the six 


geographic regions of the United States as defined by Odum is signifi- 
cant. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF ONE: TEACHER SCHOOLS AMONG THE REGIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Per Cent of One- Per Cent of 
Number of One- Teacher Schools Nation’s One- 


Region Teacher Schools Within Region Teacher Schools 
RG Se Ra 3,626 26.9 2.7 
Dee MO: See a ok oc de 48,661 68.7 36.6 
RE Sera e 21,517. 51.7 16.2 
SSE EOP ipa Se 27,133 ° 72.2 20.4 
Bale Sa aR ic a . 25,831 46.6 19.5 
ee os ee 6,043 30.1 46 


The Northwest had 27,133 one-teacher schools. This number repre- 
sents 72.2 per cent of all the schools within that region, and 20.4 per 
cent of the one-teacher schools of the nation. The 3,626 one-teacher 
schools of the Far West represent only 2.7 per cent of the nation’s 
one-teacher schools, but 26.9 per cent of all the schools in the region. 
Illinois with 9,990 had more one-teacher schools than did Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi combined. Rhode Island had only 
64 one-teacher schools, the fewest of any state. 


The number of one-teacher schools is declining. Consolidation alone 
reduced the number by 23,000 during the period from 1926 to 1934. 
This movement was most widespread in the South where 56 per cent 
of the nation’s consolidated schools are found. During the period 
between December 31, 1936, and February 5, 1942, the decrease in the 
number of one-teacher schools was: Alabama, 668; Arkansas, 74; 
Delaware, 28; Illinois, 169; Indiana, 501; Louisiana, 318; Missouri, 764; 
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New York, 3,210; North Carolina, 158; North Dakota, 738; Ohio, 1,553; 
Pennsylvania, 540; Tennessee, 238; Vermont, 34; and Virginia, 555. The 
number of increase was: Arizona by 28; Florida, 20; and South Caro- 
lina, 60. Ohio boasts that it has consolidated one-teacher schools at 
the rate of one each day (except Sunday) for the past twenty years. 
Arkansas, which most nearly approximates the national average of 
one-teacher schools, had the smallest per cent of change. Popula- 
tion trends also directly influence the number of one-teacher schools. 

Although the one-teacher school is passing, it will require sixty 
years at the present rate of decrease to eliminate them entirely. It 
seems certain, however, that the one-teacher school will be a part of 
our educational system for a much longer period of time. In view 
of this fact, studies should be made with the aim of improving these 
schools—studies of (1) teacher tenure, (2) special teacher training, 
(3) in-service training, (4) salary schedules, and (5) curriculum for 
one-teacher schools. 

The Little Red Schoolhouse is of many types. It may be a miserable 
shack, teetering on uncertain foundations, with doors askew staring 
through broken windows at an ill-kept playground. If it was ever 
painted, nature has long since removed the clue. The atmosphere is 
one of despair. Or again it may be a structure, with classroom, work- 
shop, auditorium and stage, lunchroom and library, set in a pleasant 
playground which invites one to come learn and live. Here the atmos- 
phere is challenging, stimulating intellectual growth at all levels. 
Between these extremes there ranges a multiplicity of types of build- 
ings. Extensive school plants once constructed to house a modern 
elementary, junior high, or senior high school, because of the shift in 
population, now house one-teacher schools. The grade range and dis- 
tribution is almost as great as can be arranged from grades one to 
twelve. 

The quality of these one-teacher schools varies. There is the type 
of school which “is a dismal institution where ‘subjects are artificially 
divided into fragments, which are rehearsed in tiny sections, grade by 
grade.’ Teachers are engaged.in slavishly trying to follow a state- 
prescribed course of study, teaching children scholastic tricks. Usually 
no attempt is made to adapt the instruetional material to the needs of 
rural life.” 

Then there is the school which gives evidence of possessing the de- 
sirable attributes of a home. The children are happy and busy. The 
atmosphere is one of friendly industry, one of sharing, one of living 
together. The school building and grounds are the delight of the 


1The School and Changing Pattern of Country Life. Report of the 
Southern Rural Life Conference, 1943. 
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group, a stimulating portion of the environment. Its materials and 
activities are drawn from the community and its efforts are directed 
toward improving the quality of living within the community. The 
children work together, each developing according to individual ca- 
pacities, needs, and interests. There are no grade or subject barriers. 
The process of learning is continuous. The environment is challeng- 
ing. The remaining one-teacher schools are distributed between these 
two extremes. No two schools are alike; each is an expression of the 
personality of the teacher. 


The Little Red School still has a definite and significant contribution 


to make to rural life in the nation, and it can and should be developed 
in accordance with its potentialities. 








I LOOK FORWARD TO TEACHING AGAIN 


LIEUTENANT GEORGE GRISE 
(Written in Rheims, France) 


When I stood before my last high-school class as a teacher nearly 
five years ago, I little expected it to be so long before I taught again. 
At the beginning of my one year of teaching I had looked forward 
eagerly to a long and happy career without interruption. Interruption 
came, however, and because I agree with its necessity and rightness, 
I feel no bitterness because of it. Yet with the war behind and 
civilian status approaching, I turn my eyes back to the path I left 
and seek to appraise what my five-year digression from it has done 
to me, a teacher, and to anticipate a bit of the future. 

Perhaps two-thirds of my time in the army other than in combat 
has been spent teaching. It is so with all junior officers. For my 
future purposes some of this was valuable experience, some worth- 
less. The motivations and student-pupil relationships there bear little 
similarity to those of civilian schools. However, since the endorsed 
and workable approaches and techniques used by the army have 
been borrowed verbatim from educational textbooks, this period has 
not been a total professional void. My subject matter in my chosen 
teaching field has lost much of its detail but seems to retain general 
principles and broad theses. There is no denying that I am behind 
as to technique, information, and up-to-dateness where I should have 
been had I remained a teacher these years. Though I am more sympa- 
thetic toward human weakness and understand people better for 
having seen more of them and more deeply into them, I may not 
always seem so because my approach is more blunt and my language 
is, shall we say, more pungent. There is little that is delicate or 
subtle about an army or about a war, and our language has uncon- 
sciously approached in roughness that of the life we lived. 

Strictly from the standpoint of a teacher, though, there have been 
gains as well as losses. For having stood in a quiet cemetery on the 
banks of the Avon, I shall ever know Shakespeare more as a real 
person. For having wondered at the silent secret of the Stonehenge, 
I shall view modern history with truer perspective. For having been 
under the spell of the battered majesty of the Rheims Cathedral, I 
can better interpret man’s struggle toward God. England, Wales, 
France, Normandy, Brittainy, Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, Ger- 
many, the Sorbonne, Notre Dame, the Nurnberg stadiums, the At- 
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lantic, the Mediterranean, the Seine, the Rhine, the Cotswold, the Riv- 
iera, Bavaria, Munich, Hannover, Munster, Hamelin, the Ruhr, the Alps 
—all these are words common to my vocabulary and experience and 
constitute a valuable background for any sort of teaching. 


In the most vital aspect of teaching, too, I am ahead rather than 
behind. Five years in an army which is a cross section of the people 
of our nation could not but impress me with certain gross inade- 
quacies which I had heard about before but had seen little of in a 
classroom and library life. No statistics on illiteracy ever made me 
so aware of how bad that state is as did the men who had to ask me 
to sign their names to the payroll every month. No bookish disser- 
tation on our national aversion to the cultural and the artistic ap- 
proached the impact of being a part of the embarrassed minority of 
a soldier audience which booed from the stage a superb professional 
singer because all they wanted to hear was jive and all they wanted 
to see was legs. Theses on indecency and immorality were pale in 
comparison with having drunks vomit in my lap and watching men 
make fools of themselves with the women of Paris’ Pigale. My knowl- 
edge of the rawer side of human personality and of the more sordid 
sections of humanity, once heresay, is now compounded of sights, 
sounds, and smells from my own living. 


I have, of course, not given the whole picture but the part which 
predominated and that with which I was least familiar. In the army 
I have seen friendship truer than any I knew before; complete un- 
selfishness was the dominant impulse of the men of my platoon when 
the going was life-or-death; and a few men proved to me that it was 
possible to retain in spite of everything else characteristics of conduct 
and spiritual qualities approaching the saintly. This was more than 
enough to fend off any insinuations of hopelessness which beset me. 
My army and war experiences and those of my peacetime years blend 
into a montage that is a more accurate picture of individuals and of 
the mass of humankind than I had five years ago. Fortunately, there 
has been little tendency for me to become a part of that which I found 
wrong, my revulsion against it never abating. 


Though now more keenly aware of the ravages of educational star- 
vation among Americans generally, I can never again believe, if I 
ever did, that academic education, no matter how profound, is the sole 
answer. Without a firm alliance of purpose among all who seek to 
make men brighter and better, we shall teach only to the development 
of more devastating bombs. There is need for such a working to- 
gether of the mind and the spirit as most of us, though half believing, 
have been reluctant to endorse before. There is no moral conscious- 
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ness among the mass of Americans today unless the army fails to be 
fairly representative. Knowledge has become the handmaid of selfish- 
ness and corruption, and personal and communal obligations and 
sympathies are shibboleths mouthed by facetious deceivers. That 
such a situation pervades the entire world is evidenced by things as 
they are—a large portion of what we call civilization in ruins, mil- 
lions of lives destroyed, and man cringing before his creations lest 
sitting at the controls of fantastic power he press the wrong button 
and eliminate the race. The implications of the times ally mothers, 
clerics, and pedagogues, whose distinct provinces need not be tres- 
passed but whose consecrations must be harmonious to the end that 
we raise men, educated, determined, responsible, and spiritually en- 
lightened, proponents of that which uplifts an everlasting foe of that 
which debases. All this has been said a thousand times. And yet in 
the certainty with which I believe and understand it there is some- 
thing new. My commission is clearer. I must try to be the sort of 
man we need and try to make others so. 

I return to teaching poorer in specific knowledge and techniques, 
which I can soon regain, but richer in understanding, in vitality, and 
in zeal which are more fundamental to the job to be done. 

Despite five years in the army—indeed, because of it—I look for- 
ward eagerly once again to teaching. 








EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
BULLETIN BOARD 


HAROLD M. KAPLAN 
Cambridge, Mass. 


In the development of complex visual aids in the classroom the com- 
monplace bulletin board is often taken for granted and its significance 
ignored. The present discussion refers particularly to private insti- 
tutions. 


The bulletin board reflects the attitude and intelligence of the in- 
structor or the policy of the school. A prospective matriculant or a 
visiting approving authority would do well to examine the main bul- 
letin boards as well as those in classrooms at will before and after his 
personal interview with the school officers. 


A bulletin board may be “static” or “active.” A static board is just 
so much rubbish on the premises. In the usual instance it is packed 
with verbose and overaged notices which lack current importance. In 
other cases notices are rarely posted or at unpredictable periods. The 
student learns quickly to ignore and avoid this formless and disorderly 
secretarial waste. Posting an examination date on this type of board 
would invite general disaster or rebellion. 


The more active board has its uses and abuses. The faulty variety 
is more apt to be seen in substandard or struggling private schools and 
colleges. In these cases the routine notices are constantly interspersed 
with all varieties of warnings and disciplinary threats to the student. 
Academic failures are prominently announced instead of being quietly 
lost in an alphabetical or numerical class list. Statistical percentages 
of school success and abstracts of legislation, which may be super- 
ficially true but intrinsically misleading, serve only to undermine the 
morale of the student body whose sensitivity and judgment are gen- 
erally underestimated. The instructor, the school policy or the cur- 
riculum is at fault. The officials are aware of a potential breakdown, 
but they have neither the desire nor the good sense to create a positive 
discipline. 

In a classroom, where the bulletin board should be an integral part 
of the classroom instruction and a sensitive barometer of its progress 
and direction, no unskilled office secretary should ever be given blan- 
ket authority to compose notices and control their appearance. No 
one can understand or provide for his class as well as an alert and 
interested. instructor. 
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The useful bulletin board is a teaching aid. It saves instructional 
time and gains an effective and appreciative audience. The notices 
are changed daily or exactly when needed and they are brief and 
significant. They deal in personalities only where outstanding work 
should be noted; otherwise they impersonally serve for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. They may be factual or thought-pro- 
voking. Diagrams pertaining to the course subject matter which at- 
tract attention and stimulate thought may be posted. This is also true 
for newspaper or journal material. Notices of opportunities in the field 
of study are always a source of attraction. A similar type of bulletin 
board may be controlled solely by students to focus attention upon 
extra-curricular activities and needs of various kinds. 

Good bulletin boards are an asset in any training program. For 
example, as a boy scout commissioner who visits troops in their neigh- 
borhood meetings, the writer has learned to look for and examine bul- 
letin boards to help him evaluate the program of the scoutmaster as 
well as the achievement of the troop and its patrols. 
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Arts 


LOKEN, NEWT, AND DyPwICcK, OTIs. 
Cheerleading and Marching Bands. 
A. S. Barnes and Co., cl1945. 95p. 
$1.25 

This ninety page book is full of practical 
material on “pep.” Numerous illustrations 
and diagrams show how the job is to be 
done. Numerous ideas are listed for hand- 
ling pep meetings and garfies, and warnings 
are inserted that Pom Fo prove helpful to the 
beginner. Though largely given to typical 
yells and band formations and their execu- 
tion, the book also touches on uniforms, 
cheerleader etiquette, and group psychology. 


Meyer, Dickey. How Planes Are 
Made. Harper and Brothers, c1945. 
63p. $1.00. 

A story of the gradual development of the 
airplane written for people in the grades. 
Clear, well written, and good diagrams. 


Children’s Literature 


ARONIN, BEN. Mother Goose and 
Father Gander. Lexington Press, 
c1945. 128p. $2. 00. 

These rhymes by Ben Aronin and pic- 
tures by Fridolf Johnson are much in the 
style of Mother Goose. Many of the rhymes 
deserve a gg rmanent eines in children’s 
literature. e pictures are real illustra- 
tions, adding to the imagination of 
rhymes. 


BAKER, CHARLOTTE. Necessary Nel- 
lie. Coward-McCann, Inc., 1945. 
95p. $2.50. 

Nellie is a dog, and she had to prove 
that she was necessary so her ado) own- 
ers could afford to keep her. repays 
the hidden charity of a priest by finding 
the old church bell. The story is set in 


San Antonio and serves admirably to in- 
other 


troduce some Mexican Americans to 
young Americans. 


BERNHARD, JOSEPHINE 
Baby Dolls. Roy Publishers. cl 
unp. $1.00. 
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This was an Honor book by the Chil- 
dren’s Spring Book Festival sponsored by 
the New York Herald Tribune. It is based 
on a Polish folk tale. It is about trying to 
pass on your troubles to others. Good for 
story telling and for grades 1-3. The color- 
ful inspirations by Irena Lorentowicz give 
the book a foreign atmosphere. 


BouTon, JOSEPHINE. Poems for the 
Children’s Hour. Platt and Munk Co., 
Inc., c1945. 363p. $1.25. 


Poems for the Children’s Hour is designed 
to develop in children a genuine love for 
good poetry. Poems selected are simple, 
short, and their subject matter is that of 
childhood. The poems are classified 
and grouped under fourteen subject head- 
ings: The Home, 77; The Pantry Shelf, 20; 
In the Country, 74; In the Town, 46; Au- 
tumn, 24; Winter, 33; Spring, 66; Summer, 
60; Thanksgiving, 19; Christmas, 33; Valen- 
tine, 15; Courage and Country, 17; Easter, 
12; Fairy Tales, 30. 


BRINDZE, RutH. The Gulf Stream. 
Vanguard Press, c1945. 63p. $2.00. 


This is the only volume I know of for 
younger children on this subject. Helene 
Carter’s beautiful lithographs make clear 
some of the mysteries of the river that flows 
through the ocean. The book was given 
first prize in the Children’s Spring Book 
Festival sponsored by the New York Herald 
Tribune. 


CAMPBELL, SAM. Eeny, Meeny, Mi- 
ney, Mo and Still-Mo. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., c1945. 237p. $2.00. 

The title gives the names of five red squir- 
rels. The book is taken up with their ad- 
ventures and the lesson to be drawn in each 
case is explained. To Divine intervention 
is credited the recovery of an injured squir- 
rel. There are many other animals in the 
book; raccoons, a porcupine, and a 
cat that went for a swim for the fun of it! 
Grades 5-7. 


Choo-Choo Panorama, ten feet long. 


(No. 891.) Platt and Munk Co., 
c1945. unp. $2.00. 

Twelve substantial cardboard panels, 
joined accordion-style by strong cloth 
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hinges, carry an eight-car train and a varie- 
gated colorful panoramic background with 
many people, animals and other things for 
young eyes to discover. 


CoMFoRT, MILDRED HovucGHTon. 
Search Through Pirate’s Alley. Wil- 
7 Morrow and Co., cl1945. 200p. 

.00. 


Pierre and Collette find that their grand- 
father was a pirate. After many adventures 
in the French Quarter of New Orleans, | 
succeed in finding their grandfather's will, 
and re-establishing the family fortune. 
About sixth grade level. 


Corcos, Loris. Size One. Lothrop, 
a and Shepard Co., Inc., 1945. unp. 
Cc. 


An amusing story of Jonathan, his game 
of peek-a-boo, interesting objects and activ- 
ities of baby life. Colorful. 


CRAWFORD, ELEANOR D. The Begin- 
ning of the World. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, c1945. unp. $1.50. 

The text would appeal to children; the 
illustrations are excellent, although there 
are 47 instead of the 65 advertised on the 
jacket. The illustration of Adam and Eve 
clothed in fig leaves as they leave the gar- 
den is inaccurate; according to Genesis 3:21 
they wore garments of skins. The book 
would be a “must” for a child's library if 
the price were not too high. 


CRAWFORD, ELEANOR D. The Easter 
Story. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, c1945. 
unp. $1.50. 

Her illustrations are appealing, but one 
wishes she had not attempted to give so 
much of Jesus’ life in so few pages. There 
are 50 illustrations instead of the €5 adver- 
tised on the jacket. Price is high. 


CRAWFORD, ELEANOR D. Jesus Shows 
the Way. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
c1945. unp. $1.50. 


The editor attempts to cover too much 
of Jesus’ life in too little space, with the 
sacrifice of many rich details which would 
appeal to children. Not as good as her 
Beginning of the World. 43 illustrations 
instead of the 65 advertised on the jacket. 
Expensive for content. 


D’AULAIRE, INGRI, AND D’AULAIRE, 
Epcar Partin. Too Big. Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., Inc., c1945. unp. $1.00. 

A whimsical and engaging story of 
“growing pain” told for the very young in 
vivid colors and lively action. The little 
boy who is Too Big to do as many pleasant 
things finds a startling but highly satisfac- 
tory solution to his problem. 


Dean, Leon W. I Become a Ran- 
ger. Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., c1945. 
240p. $2.00. 

This first novel tells of David Ferris who 
follows his family from England to America 
only to find that they have been burned 
out of their home by Indians. He becomes 
a member of the famous Rogers’ Rangers 
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and joins in their fight against the French 
and Indian marauders. The Colonial dia- 
lect may make the book difficult for some 
of the junior high school students for whom 
it is written. 


DonaHEy, WILLIAM. Teene Weenie 
Neighbors. Whittlesey House, c1945. 
68p. $2.00. 


Another Teenie Weenie book telling ex- 
citingly of the adventures of these charm- 
ing dwarfs and their good and bad neigh- 
bors. Beautifully written and illustrated. 
Written for boys and girls, but fascinating 
tw their mothers and fathers also. 


Duptarx, GeorcE. Animal Stories. 
Simon and Schuster, c1944. 91p. $1.50. 

One of the Giant Golden Books which in 
itself constitutes approval of a book. The 
illustrations are by Feodor Rojankovsky 
who will be remembered as the illustrator 
of the Tall Mother Goose. Second grade 
will love the pictures and will want it read 
to them. From there up to the sixth grade 
it will have readers. 


ErpMAN, LouLA GRACE. Fair is the 
Morning. Longmans, Green and Co., 
Inc., 1945. 186p.” $2.00. 


This is one of very few books giving a 
picture of the community school not merely 
a child centered school. In addition to 
showing the value of such teaching in rural 
areas Miss Erdman has written a good story 
which young people will read for its own 
interest. It is also one of the better career 
books. High school. 


Ernest, Epwarp. A Child’s First 
Book. Garden City Publishing Co., 
Inc., c1945. unp. 50c. 


The illustrations well exemplif 
impressions pertaining to the child’s every 
day life, in color, form, and use. Gradual 
advancement in knowledge of the alphabet, 
the child’s vocabulary and use of numbers 
are well planned for the average child, and 
are correlated in an educational and in- 
teresting manner. 


visual 


Forses, EstHer. Johnny sve 
Student’s Edition. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., c1945. 276p. $1.32. 


This is a cheaper edition of the Newbery 
Medal book in 1944. It differs from the 
original in that this edition has “Sugges- 
tions for Reading and Discussion” by Ruth 
M. Stauffer. This is for use if the book 
is used for English classes. If too much 
time isn’t spent in carrying out the sug- 
gestions, they may be helpful. The list of 
additional readings on the period are even 
better than the part “Following the Story 
Step by Step.” A story should not be ana- 
ae to the extent that the students dislike 
i 


Guys, Atec. Randolph. Murray and 
Gee, Inc., c1945. unp. $1.50 


A highly interesting story of a little 
country rabbit's trip to the city market, 
his miraculous escape, his new home and 
romance. Written on a pre-school level. 
Very colorful. 
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Hayes, MarJorte. Green Peace. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., c1945. 230p. $2.00. 

Harmony Warren, a thirteen year old 
child, is forced by circumstance to be head 
of the family. She places her blind brother 
in the school conducted by Dr. Samuel Grid- 
ley Howe and then works in the Howe 
home. The Civil War occurs and the abo- 
I‘tienist cause is a amr 4 = a 

on a very exciting ashin, 

Mis. Huwe wrote the words of The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic. 


Haywoop, CAROLYN. Betsy and the 
Boys. Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1945. 
173p. $2.00. 


Betsy is now in the fourth grade. Billy 
is there, too. Betsy wanted to play football 
but she was just a girl. When the team 
needed a football it was Betsy who produced 
one. She was made a member of the team. 
Later she gave up football for ice skating. 
She has a misunderstanding with Billy but 
later it is cleared up and Betsy is happy 
again. Carolyn Haywood understands her 
children. 3d and 4th grade children will 
enjoy the book very much. 


Henry, Marcuerite. Robert Fulton, 
Boy Craftsman. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1945. 187p. $1.50. 


Robert Fulton had almost as many in- 
terests and activities as we usually asso- 
ciate with njamin Franklin or with 
Thomas Jefferson. He made lead pencils, 
guns, and painted miniatures in addition to 
his interest in the steamboat. This is an 
interesting book for young Americans. 
Grades 4-7. Can be used with slow readers 
in grades 8-9. 


JACKSON, JESSIE. Call Me Charley. 
oy and Brothers, cl945. 156p. 


Call Me Charley is an interesting novel 
that will hold young readers spellbound. 
Charley was the only Negro boy in the 
community. The story has many exciting 
end dramatic moments, in an average Amer- 
ican setting. The format and the style of 
the story are unique. You will like it. 


JAGENDORF, M. In the Days of the 
Han, Julian Messner, Inc., reprint 
1945. 168p. $2.50. 


A story of ancient China for boys and 
girls. Based on historical facts and ——- 
ing close to the Chinese spirit and ideals, 
it retains the intriguing qualities of a story 
of adventure and of friendship. 


JOHNSON, MartHa. Ann Bartlett Re- 
turns to the Philippines. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., c1945. 216p. $2.00. 

Another oe ay about a Navy 
nurse. Some them vocational 
fiction but this is, is Ocal just a story with 
lots of adventure. The heroine is a Navy 
nurse but don’t count on it too much for 
vocational information. 


Jupson, CLARA INGRAM. Petar’s 
Treasure. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1945. 
186p. $2.00. 
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This is a new story by Clara Judson to 
add to her stories of the peoples who have 
made our country. Petar came from Dal- 
matia and America was the promised land. 
There is plenty of hard work but there is 
a spirit of hope throughout. Freedom of 
opportunity means enough to the family 
to counterbalance poverty. There is action 
and suspense enough to interest boys and 
girls in grades 6-8. 


KING, NETTIE. Susie is a kitten. 
Johnny is a Puppy. Rollo is a Bunny, 
Garden City Publishing Co., c1945. 
unp. 25c ea. 

Each of these fold-ups has twenty-two 
attractive colored pictures illustrating a 


simple story suitable for young children. 
Wholesome and interesting. 


Lone, Laura. Square Sails and Spice 
Islands. Longmans, Green and Co., 
Inc., 1945. 249p. $2.50 


This story tells of the part played by the 
Perry family in the Navy of the United 
States. The father commanded a vessel in 
the Caribbean. Oliver, the elder son, 
fought against the British on the Great 
Lakes and was successful. Matthew became 
the Commodore who opened Japan to world 
trade. Much of our history of that period 
is woven into the story. 


LOvELACE, Maup Hart. Heaven to 
Betsy. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1945. 
268p. $2.00. 


The story of an adolescent girl and her 
friends begins rather slowly but gathers 
interest as it progresses through some of 
the emotional experiences and pleasures of 
that age child. The tone of the book is of 
such a nature as to give quiet and whole- 
some pleasure to the growing girl of early 
adolescent age. 


McCracKEN, Harotp. Son of the 
Walrus King. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
c1944. 129p. $2.00. 


An exciting account of Arctic animal life, 
particularly the life and experiences of 
Aivik, a walrus, from the time of his birth 
until the birth of his first son. It reveals 
a deep understanding of wild animal nature 
and gives us a beautiful description of the 
Arctic region. Illustrations are by Lynn 
_—— Hunt. Suitable for grades 6-9. Good 

uy. 


McGml1ey, Puytuis. The Plain Prin- 
ry J. B. Lippincott Co., c1945. 64p. 


$1.50 

A little princess possessing everything 
but beauty is transformed by wise Dame 
Goodwil’s magic in genuine fairy-tale fash- 
ion—and how! But that’s the story, a 
beautiful story in a beautiful book about 
a Plain Princess. Modern maids between 
seven and eleven will surely love it. 


MALverRN, Gtapys. Jonica’s Island. 
Julian Messner, Inc., c1945. 255p. 
$2.00. 

Jonica’s Island, a story of early Dutch in 
New York, affords a striking picture of con- 
trasting families in this settlement. The 
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heroine, Jonica, an orphan of fourteen, suf- 
fers shame, embarrassment, and privations 
because of her drunken father. After he 
is banished from the settlement and she is 
rescued from the almshouse as an inden- 
tured servant to the prosperous burghers, 
the Van der Voorts, her happiness begins. 
Eventually, she endears herself to all the 
household by her industry, kindness and 
self-sacrificing spirit, especially during an 
epidemic. The characters, custom, and tra- 
ditions are historical and will appeal to 
junior high students. 


MASON, BERNARD S. The Book for 
Junior Woodsmen. A. S. Barnes and 
Co., c1945. $3.00. 


In this book pictoral and editorial space 
is devoted entirely to methods of living in 
the woods. The axe and other implements 
needed to combat the forest are stressed. 
The book is clearly and concisely illus- 
trated and should prove quite interesting 
to the amateur outdoorsman. 


‘Mepary, Marsorie. Buckeye Boy. 
ge OF Green and Co., Inc., c1944. 
p. 


This is a story of canal days in the Ohio, 
of Tom Kenyon whose father was a printer, 
and of early printing in Ohio. Tom has 
courage and is willing to work so he refuses 
to give up his printing even though times 
are hard and difficulties many. There is 
excitement and adventure. Good for junior 
high school group. 


MONTGOMERY, ELIZABETH R. The 
Story Behind Great Medical Discover- 
ies. Robert M. McBride and Co., c1945. 
247p. $2.00. 


The book is written in an interesting 
style and should appeal to Junior High 
School students. There are 36 short stories 
arranged in four interesting units showing 
the progress which has been made in medi- 
cine, the germ theory of disease, surgery 
and preventive medicine. The content pre- 
sents scientific developments as related to 
the relief of suffering. : 


Moore, JosepH A. Famous Leaders 
of Industry, fifth series. L. C. Page 
and Co., c1945. 326p. $2.75. 


Success is a magic word. This volume 
relates the individual stories of twenty-two 
men who have achieved top places in their 
respective fields. They all have something 
in common on the way up. What is it? 
The author answers that question. 


MULLER, OvGa Ersston. The Silve 
Flute. Bruce Humphries, Inc., c1945. 
44p. $1.00. 

In the 29 poems in The Silvery Flute 
Olga Erbsloh Muller makes “high music 
that children may dance in their dreams,” 
and wreathes “light verses that children 
may sing at their plav.” Parents will en- 
joy these poems as well as children. 


Nico.ay, HELEN. Born to Command. 
‘ —— Century Co., c1945. 192p. 
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The first 50 pages are devoted to Eisen- 
hower’s life up to 1939; the last 142 pages 
to his part in the second World War. This 
is a contribution to the biographical ma- 
terial for young people. While it is too 
close to the war to have perspective there 
is much of value for future appraisal of 
this period. 


ParTON, ETHEL. The Year Without a 
a” Viking Press, 1945. 288p. 


In 1816 the weather was unusual prac- 
tically all the time; the winter was colder; 
when it rained it rained too much; when 
it was dry it was too dry; it snowed when 
it should have been hot. All of these con- 
ditions gave credence to the forebodings 
expressed on every side. To confuse every- 
thing there is one false heiress and twenty- 
nine real heirs but not to the same prop- 
erty. Junior high school students will find 
this a delightful book. 


RAMES, RUTH, AND RAMES, HELEN. 
The Quinducklets. Murray and Gee, 
Inc., c1945. unp. $1.00. 

A rather novel idea of mixed eggs and 
mixed parents is introduced in a _ subject 
on which it is rather difficult to find ma- 
terial not already used in previous tales 
concerning chicks and ducks. Tiny chil- 
dren will feel quite delighted at the happy 
solution to a perplexing problem as each 
set of baby ducks and chicks comes home 
to “roost” in their proper settings. 


Raymonp, Nancy. Grabby Pup. The 
Fideler Co., c1945. unp. 75c. 

A delightful book for young children 
who are dog lovers. Grabby is a lovable 
cocker puppy but also a mischievous one 
and his mother teaches him how to get 
along with other animals. The illustrations 
which are very good are done by Dirk. 


Rey, H. A. Where’s My Baby? Any- 
body Home? Feed the nimals. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1945. 50c ea. 

A series of three picture booklets, each 
with eleven pictures with folded sections 
making a guessing game for children. There 


are jingles to go with each picture. For 
very young children. 
ROJANKOVSKY, FEOpDOR. Pictures 


from Mother Goose. Simon and Schus- 
ter, c1945. unp. 


The illustrator of The Tall Mother Goose 
has done a set of eight large pictures from 
Mother Goose. They are inclosed in a port- 
folio and are suitable for framing. They 
will make a splendid addition to any child's 
room or to any library which works with 
children. A single frame with a removable 
back will make possible changes of picture 
if space does not allow using all of them 
at one time. 


RusH, WILLIAM MARSHALL. Rocky 
Mountain Ranger. Longmans, Green 
and Co., Inc., c1944. 223p. $2.00. 

A story of an ambitious and adventurous 


mountain ranger. Kirk Douglas’ natural 
aptitude and keen understanding of animals 
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especially horses enables him to win 
place in the U. S. Service of forestry. Kirk's s 
daring adventures through the snowy wilds 
of the Rocky Mts. win for him the admira- 
tion of all he encounters. High school stu- 
dents, particularly boys, will revel in this 
fascinating story. 


Rusu, WILLIAM MarsHALL. Yellow- 
stone Scout. Longmans, Green and 
Co., Inc., 1945. 184p. $2.00. 


This is by the author of Rocky Mountain 
Ranger. There is a thrilling picture of the 
life in the Park and some of the trials of 
a scout are well portrayed. Bears, moose, 
and buffalo add to the excitement. There 
is a horse thief to outwit and a poacher to 
catch. There are politicians to win over 
to the importance of keeping the Park as 
it is. One of the most exciting incidents 
— have done credit to Br’er Fox him- 
se 


Scott, Cot. Rosert L., Jr. Runway 
to the Sun. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1945. 218p. $2.50. 


A lad once dreamed that some day he 
might fly like a bird: he later became a 
pilot with rank of colonel in the Army 
Air Corps. But the actual experiences of 
this real boy through the years interven- 
ing really make a book. The boy and the 
author—Colonel Robert L. Scott, Jr. 


SELLEW, CATHARINE F. Adventures 


With the Gods. Little, Brown and Co., 
1945. 114p. $2.00. 


An elementary introduction to Greek 
mythology. Sixteen familiar myths retold 
in simple language, somewhat after. the 
fashion of fairy tales. Should be both in- 
teresting and educational for children 
below high school age. 


SMITH, GLANVILLE. Tippy. ‘Harper 
and Brothers, c1945. 162p. $2.00. 

With tongue in cheek and a pen that 
brings to life amazing people, exciting 
places and stirring adventures straight from 
the land of Let's Pretend. Mr. Smith has 
written this exuberant phantasy for chil- 
dren. How Tippy, the pedlar, becomes Sir 
I. Tippitoloo, Proprietor of the Grand Im- 
a Hotel Orieila, is the burden of the 
tale. 


SmiTH, LEONORE Rose. First Nur- 
sery Songs. Garden City Publishing 
Co., Inc., c1945. unp. 50c. 

Music ‘should be as much a part of ° 
child’s background as literature ee thi 
inexpensive volume of well loved songs for 
little children with its full page gay and 
expressive illustrations in color is a welcome 
addition to books for little folk 


STEARNS, DAviIpD, AND STEARNS, SHA- 
Ron. Leander the Gander, and Spun- 
ky the Donkey. Wilcox and Follett 
Co., c1945. 64p., size 5” x 12”. $1.00 
(A Tall Twin Book.) 


Two stories with animal characters of the 
kind pre-school children beg their parents 
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to read to them over and over. Four-color 
illustrations on every page that help tell 
the stories. Hinged with plastic rings. 


STEINER, CHARLOTTE. The meses 
Quilt. Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
Inc., c1945. unp. $1.00. 


A book that will be enjoyed by children 
and also may suggest a way to parents for 
encouraging their children to go to bed 
early. It is the story of Timmy, who hated 
to go to bed until his grandmother solved 
the problem by giving him a _ story-book 
quilt. He makes friends with all the figures 
on the quilt and each night hurries to see 
them again. 


STRATTON, STEPHEN. An ABC Play 
Book. L. B. Fischer, c1945. unp. $1.00. 


An engaging new picture book that turns 
alphabet lessons into a pleasant game. The 
idea of the book is to make the child’s 
introduction to his ABC’s gay as well as 
informal by. associating letters with fa- 
miliar but interesting and unusual things 
in his everyday experiences. 


TOEPPERWEIN, FRITZ, AND EMILIE M. 
The Saucy Little ‘Cub. Highland 
Press, c1945. 32p. $1.25. 


Some experiences of a spoiled baby bear, 
happy and sad. An illustrated book to read 
to small children who will not mind that 
it has the obvious purpose of teaching sev- 
eral lessons. 


TUNIS, JOHN R. A City for Lincoln. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1945. 292p. 


This is an unusually good book even for 
Mr. Tunis, who has done some of the best 
sports books of the last few years. A state 
basketball tournament is won; a betterment 
program for young people is interrupted 
by politics; the basketball coach runs for 
mavor. There is excitement and suspense 
and also idealism. An excellent book for 
high school groups. 


Wer, ANN. John Quincy Adams, 
Boy Patriot. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1945. 
192p. $1.50. 


This is a really delightful story of Beston 
and vicinity at the time of the Revolution. 
At that time Johnny Adams was nine years 
old. The story covers the time until John 
Quincy Adams was nineteen years o!ld and 
the things he did in those ten years are as 
wonderful as though he had had an Alad- 
din’s lamp. There is a final chapter which 
tells about Adams as an old man but most 
of the book is about him from the ages 
oi 9-19. Grades 4-6 but could be read by 
slow readers in grades 7-9. 


Wuitney, Puyituis A. The Silver 
Inkwell. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1945. 
272p. $2.00. 


This is both a good story and a book 
which will give both information and in- 
spiration to would-be authors. There is a 
touch of romance which will make this - 
popular title with high school girls. Highly 
recommend this book. 
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ZIMMERMAN, Naoma The New- 
comer. Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 
1945. unp. $1.00. 

This little story of the Dimple family 
and their pete is interesting to children in 
the pre-school and first grade. Ophelia, a 
pet elephant, shows feelings of jealousy, 
and overcomes them, tow the new- 
comer, a little puppy. 


ZIMMERMAN, Naomi. The Sle 
Village. Ziff-Davis Publishing " 
1945. unp. $1.00. 


The ringing of the chimes is the signal. 
All the vendors put away their wares, the 
people stop whatever they are doing. The 
jingle of bells, the cry of the lolly-pop 
man and the clatter of shoes all quiet 
down, and the village is at rest. Beauti- 
fully illustrated by Joe W. Tillotson. 


Education and Psychology 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
‘TION. Psychological Monographs, 
‘Children’s Drawings in a Projective 
Technique. American Psychological 
Association, Inc., 1945. 3lp. 

Description and exposition of a technique 
for studying child personality through the 
drawings made by the child. Results with 
this technique are compared with findings 
derived from the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman 
Behavior Rating Schedules and with Mo- 
reno’s sociometric technique. 


BLAESSER, WILLARD W., AND OTHERS. 
Student Personnel Work in the Post- 
war College. American Council on 
Education Studies, cl1945. 98p. 75c. 


Every paragraph of the ninety-five pages 
is valuable reading for those actively in- 
terested in postwar personnel work. Em- 
phasis is given to the need for rsonnel 
services and the college’s responsibility for 
securing trained councilors. There is con- 
cise information on veterans’ placement 
and guidance and the need for faculty un- 
derstanding and cooperation in meeting con- 
ditions of postwar adjustments in educa- 
tional institutions. Counciling in vocational 
guidance, in religious and ethical problems, 
in health (mental and physical) and in hous- 
ing and community living is of vast im- 
portance. The school must accept these re. 
sponsibilities largely through trained 
counciling services. 


BLANSHARD, BRAND, AND OTHERS. 
Philosophy in American Education. 
ya and Brothers, cl1945. 306p. 


This is the report of a Committee of Five 
of The American Philosophical Association 
and presents in excellent organization and 
compact phrase the role of philosophy in a 
postwar world. 


BoLiInceEr, ELRoy, AND WEAVER, GiL- 
BERT G. Occupational Instruction. 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, c1945. 
136p. $2.25. 

The purpose of this book is to assist 
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prospective teachers of occupational sub- 
jects to discover the, teachable content of 
their specialized vocational knowledge and 
skill. It goes straight at the heart of the 
task one is a very practical and usable 
manual. 


Boynton, Paut W. Six Ways to Get 
a Job. Harper and Brothers, c1945. 


142p. $1.50. 

A plain common sense of how 
to get a job. It is extremely practical and 
lonaed with suggestions to e returning 


veteran. 


CHILDREN’s Bureau, U. S. DEPART- 
MENT OF LaBor. Your Child From 


One to Six. U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. 147p. 15c. Publi- 
cation 30. 


This is a rewritten edition of an earlier 
bulletin which appeared under the same 
title. The new edition attempts to show 
that attitudes and personalities of parents 
are more important in the development of 
young children than sets of rules which they 
might follow. Mothers of preschool children 
should find this bulletin quite helpful in 
solving the problems of family relationships 
met during this period. 


CHISHOLM, LESLIE L. Guiding Youth 
in the Secondary School. American 
Book Co., c1945. 433p. 

A very practical approach to the guid- 
ance problem. It sees guidance primarily 
as an educative process involving a part- 
nership of mutual interest between the 
pupil being guided and the guidance of- 
ficial. The pupil himself, rather than the 
parts of the guidance program, is at the 
focus. It will prove a very helpful volume 
to the workers in the field. 


DEWEY, JOHN, AND OTHERS. The Au- 
thoritarian Attempt to Capture Edu- 
cation. King’s Crown Press, c1945. 
152p. $2.50. (Conference on the 
Scientific Spirit and Democratic 
Faith.) 


This seems in a way to be an authori- 
tarian statement against authoritarianism. 
The various articles are keen, incisive, and 
yet issuing with the assumption of 
authority. 


ESTHER CLOUDMAN. Pursuit 
of go Be A Macmillan 
1945. 229p. $2.50. 


A humorous and human account of the 
exciting adventure of earning. 


9 


FENICHEL, OTTO, OTHERS, eds. 
The pee, Tiare Ph Study of the 
Child. International Universities 
Press, 1945. 423p. $6.00. 

This yearbook, the first of a projected 
series, represents a significant step in child 
study. Articles by leading child analysts 
of this country and Great Britain are 
under headings of (1) genetic 
. (2) problems of child analysis, 
(3) guidance work, (4) problems of educa- 

(5) survey and comments. Should 
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serve as a useful source book in giving an 
understanding of the psychoanalytic ap- 
proach to child development. 


FRENCH, JOHN S. Trends in Employ- 
ment and Earnings for 19 Graduating 
Classes of a Teachers College. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
1945. 103p. $1.85. (Contributions to 
Education, No. 911.) 

A well organized study of the employ- 
ment, with accent upon the economic phases 
involved, of the graduates of the Newark 
~— areey) State Teachers College during 
a ecade. 


Herr, VINCENT V. How We Influence 
One Another. Bruce Publishing Co., 
c1945. 266p. $2.25. 


A remarkably concise defense of freedom 
of individual will and of the frequently 
predominant place of the intellect within 
the general framework of a modified Gestalt 
psychology. The critically annotated chro- 
nological list of recent textbooks on social 
psychology is a distinctive and interesting 
feature. Probably more suitable for gen- 
eral reading than for use as a textbook. 


JEWISH BOARD OF GUARDIANS. Pri- 
mary Behavior Disorder in Children. 
Family Welfare Association of Amer- 
ica, c1945. 59p. 60c. 

Miss Newman has written a study of two 
typical maladjusted girls, ages 8 and 5. 
Both children have bright minds, sound 
‘bodies and show in their behavior a hatred 
toward their mothers, love toward father 
and jealousy of other children in the fam- 
ily. Anyone interested in helping children 
and parents to make adjustments will find 
helpful suggestions throughout the discus- 
sions. 


Martin, Lycra O. The Prediction of 
Success for Students in Teacher Edu- 
cation. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1944. 110p. $2.00. 

This is a careful study made of the stu- 
dents of an excellent teachers college (the 
one at Trenton, New Jersey) in an attempt 
to discover those factors which forecast 
success. 


Prorritt, Marts M., AND SEGEL, Da- 
vip. School Census, Compulsory Edu- 
cation, Child Labor. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. 200p. 

This is a handbook setting forth prac- 
tices followed in each state relative to the 
school census, compulsory school attend- 
ance, and child labor and furnishing some 
illustrative examples of them. It should 
serve as a convenient source of informa- 
tion for all persons concerned with public 
education. 


REEVES, FLoyD W., ED. Education for 
Rural America. University of Chicago 
Press, c1945. 213p. $2.50. 

A series of 12 papers presented at a con- 
ference about rural education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in the summer of 1944. 
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Mr. Reeves has written an introductory 
section, which makes 13 sections. Each 
section served as a basis for discussion, 
and is excellent for that purpose, rather 
than as a complete or even well balanced 
presentation. The book should be widely 
used in county teachers meetings as well 
as in teacher training institutions. 


SHERMAN, MANDEL. Intelligence and 
Its Deviations. Ronald Press Co., 
c1945. 286p. $3.75. 


On a fairly elementary level this book 
is concerned with medical, psychological 
and social aspects of intelligence and its 
development. It should have value in pre- 
senting a more rounded picture of intelli- 
gence than has heretofore been available 
in a single textbook. Bibliography and 
glossary. 


SpPERRY, WILLARD L. Religion and 
Education. Harvard University Press, 
1945. 114p. $1.50. (Religion in the 
Postwar World.) 


When five distinguished men, who ap- 
proach with candor the problem of teach- 
ing religion, complicated by the separation 
of church and state, find, for example, that 
“generally speaking the Protestant Sunday 
school has been a failure”; that there is 
“mounting evidence in our American 
schools and colleges of a steadily increasing 
religious illiteracy,” then the postwar 
cloud, in respect to teaching religion, ap- 
pears to have fewer silver linings. 


Health 


AMERICAN RED Cross. First Aid 
Textbook, revised ed. The Blakiston 
Co., c1945. 254p. Cloth $1.00, pa. 60c. 


A complete rewriting prompted by the 
advance of medical science and the tre- 
mendous experience of the war. Significant 
changes have been made in methods ad- 
vised in case of shock, wounds, bleeding 
control, injuries to bones, joints, and mus- 
cles, and burns. This book should be in 
every school, and every teacher should be 
familiar with its contents. 


Coursit ON MEDICAL EDUCATION AND 
HospitTats. Medical Education in the 
United States and Canada. American 
Medical Association, 1945. 80p. 


“In this forty-fifth annual compilation of 
information and statistics on medical edu- 
cation in the United States and Canada are 
included discussions of the military pro- 
grams in medical schools, the supply of 
incoming medical students and the chang- 
ing status of the accelerated program.... 
the calendars of the medical schools and 
data on enrolments, graduates, premedical 
education, licensure, internships, fees, con- 
tinuation courses and specialty boards. 
Medical schools are described and recent 
educational developments discussed.” 


Dotan, STELLA REGINA, ED. How to 
Get and Keep Good Health. Bernard 
Ackerman, Inc., c1945. 240p. $2.00. 
This book is composed of articles in the 
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current field of physical and mental health. 
It contains particularly good readings in 
mental health. It should not be interpreted 
that it contains all of the latest scientific 
‘miorma‘icn pertaining to health. It should 
be used with discretion, but should be 
valuable as reference material. 


Literature 


Brown, Rose. American Emperor. 
Viking Press, c1945. 265p. $2.50. 


The story of Tom Pedro II of Brazil is at 
the same time the story of the birth of 
Brazil as a nation, and of its early develop- 
ment. While told as a story, the facts are 
carefully followed. The book is readable 
for high school students and should con- 
tribute to their sympathetic understanding 
of this great country. 


FENTON, CARROLL LANE, AND FENTON, 
Miutprep ApAams. The Story of the 
Great Geologists. Doubleday, Doran 
and Co., Inc., 1945. 30lp. $3.50. 


A fascinating introduction to earth his- 
tory through the lives of men who have 
helped to unravel it. 


Keyes, FRANCES PARKINSON. The 
River Road. Julian Messner, Inc., 
c1945. 747p. 


A novel of life in the sugar plantation 
section of Louisiana in the period from 
World War I through World War II. There 
is genuine sympathy and understanding 
of the impact of modern change and the 
stresses in the elegant, leisurely plantation 
life. The characters are vigorous and the 
story absorbing. This book presents an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with a dis- 
tinctive way of American life. 


LE Massena, C. E. Galli-Curci’s Life 
of zs. Paebar Co., c1945. 329p. 


Valuable as a record of the professional 
career of the finest and most popular colora- 
tura soprano of her day—and doubtless a 
re‘iable record. However, a book like this 
needs to be “gossipy”’ to be really inter- 
esting, and this one bogs down under the 
weight of a deal of pseudo-philosophy, and 
the inflated pompousness of the author's 
rather antiquated literary style. 


Mims, Epwin. Great Writers as In- 
terpreters of Religion. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, c1945. 176p. $1.50. 


To former students and those acquainted 
with the general philosophy of the author, 
this volume will come as a welcomed echo 
of delightful memories and haunting melo- 
dies. To those who have not been under 
his immediate spell, here will be found an 
oasis with refreshing, life-sustaining water 
bub*ling up from the inexhaustible depths 
of the religious literature of England and 
America. 


Wimsatt, Genevieve. A Lady Like 


the Moon. Bernard Ackerman, Inc., 
c1945. 304p. $2.75. 


A novel of seventeenth-century China 
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based upon a romantic and fascinating leg- 
end of Ch’en Yuan-Yuan, the Round 
Moon beauty, who ruled the hearts of three 
men, subverted an empire, and changed 
the destiny of a great people. This bio- 
graphical romance carefully and skilfully 
sketches an interesting picture of life, love, 
and intrigue in old China. 


Reference 


Byrp, Otiver E. Health Instruction 
Yearbook 1945. Stanford University 
Press, 1945. 344p. $3.00. 

This book compiles recent material = 
taining to public health conditions, cts 
and needs. It is written in such a manner 
that it furnishes factual information to 
medical, professional and lay people. The 
material presented will serve as a guide 
for compiling some of the latest develop- 
ments-in medicine and related fields. The 
bibliography is particularly worthwhile. 


Davies, Howe.t, ED. The South 
American Handbook. Trade and 
Travel Publications, Ltd., 1945. 842p. 
$1.25. 

A yearbook and guide to the countries 
and resources of Latin America, including 
South and Central America, Mexico, and 
Cuba. The information is so wide and 
varied that the book is an excellent travel 
book. 


MorcAN, KATHERINE LENORE. The 
Universities of Colombia, Vol. 3. Di- 
vision of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan 
American Union, cl945. 180p. 50c. 
(Higher Education in Latin America.) 

This is a description of the universities 
of Colombia. The historical background 
covering 1563-1944, while brief, is colorful 
and instructive. The material presented is 
about what one would find in an American 
college catalog. It is interesting to note 
that fees are based on the income of the 
student or his family with a scheduled re- 
duction for families with 2 or more chil- 
dren. 


Rosson, R. W. The Pacific Islands 
Handbook, 1944. Macmillan Co., 1945. 
37lp. $4.00. 


An invaluable reference work for the 
librery, touching all major aspects of life 
in these islands. 


WHITAKER, ARTHUR P. Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, 1944. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1945. 284p. $3.25. (Annual 
Survey No. 4.) 


A standard sourcebook on politics, eco- 
nomic development, labor and social wel- 
fare in Canada and the Latin American 
countries for 1944. 


Science and Mathematics 


ATHERTON, RALPH. Principles of 
Radio for Operators. Macmillan Co., 
1945. 344p. $3.75. 
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An outstanding text for elementary 
radio. Clear, precise and covers well the 
basic principles. Outstanding feature is a 
list of films, slides and slide films for each 
chapter. 


Bayne, C. S. Getting to Know the 
Birds. William Collins Sons and Co., 
c1944. 102p. $2.50. 


Beautifully written stories about nine- 
teen English birds. Illustrated by the emi- 
nent British artist, Ralston Gudgeon, with 
nineteen color plates and numerous small 
pencil sketches. Of interest to young folks 
who want to know what the birds across 
the Atlantic Ocean look like. 


Brown, Earte B. Optical Instru- 
ments. Chemical Publishing Co., 
Inc., 1945. 567p. $10.00. 

Fills a need for a reference giving the 
design, function and working principles 
for a large selection of optical instruments. 
A good treatment of care and maintenance 
of these instruments. 


CARLISLE, NORMAN, CLEVELAND, REG- 
INALD, AND Woop, JONATHAN. The 
Modern Wonder Book of the Air. John 
C. Winston Co., c1945. 316p. $2.50. 

A well-written story of the birth and 
growth of aviation up to 1948. Recounts 
the daring exploits of pioneers, and the 
miracles of modern aeronautical research. 
Interestingly written. 


Karpes, F. E. Railway Locomotive 
Maintenance, Part 4. American Tech- 
nical Society, 1945. 186p. $3.50. 

Well written with emphasis on super- 


vision, repair and maintenance. Good dia- 
grams and drawings. 


Kates, Epcar J. Diesel-Electric 
Plants, secon’ ed. American Techni- 
cal Society, 1945. 272p. $3.75. 


The material is clearly and simply pre- 
sented. Emphasis is on apparatus and how 
it works. Good descriptions. A good 
ea for information on voltage regula- 
ion. 


Yates, Raymonp F. Fun With Elec- 
trons. D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 
c1945. 159p. $2.75. 


This introduction to electricity for teen- 
age boys shows how to make laboratory 
equipment from inexpensive materials such 
as can be salvaged from discarded radios 
and auto junkyards. The suggested ex- 
periments illustrate fundamental principles 
of electric circuits, induction, magnetic and 
chemical effects, high frequency, photo-elec- 
tries and the telephone. After his historical 
and theoretical introduction the author 
lets the reader forget about electrons. Some 
technical terms are undefined for the novice 
and others are over-simplified. 


Social Science 


Apamic, Louts. A Nation of Na- 
tions. Harper and Brothers, c1945. 
399p. $3.50. 
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A plea to end the “psychological civil 
war” that is defeating the progress of tol- 
erance in this country. S. is the result 
of a mixture of many peoples, religions, 
ideas, etc. All have given something of 
value. Each can, and sometimes has, made 
trouble by forgetting the law of good will. 
The book is a worthy contribution to the 
cause of democratic forbearance. 


AMERICAN Economic ASSOCIATION. 
Readings in Business Cycle Theory. 
The Blackiston Co., c1944. 494p. $3.50. 


The book is a collection of 21 articles 
published in the leading economic journals 
of the world dealing with the theory of 
business cycles. An excellent and care- 
fully selected bibliography is attached. The 
selection of the articles is carefully made 
and makes an excellent handy volume for 
one who desires a survey of current think- 
ing on this important and all-absorbing 
subject. 


Ames, Dora A., AND OTHERS. Meet 
the Soviet Russians. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, cl1944. 89p. 75c. 


A Survey of the U.S. S. R. It has been 
prepared as a study guide for use by secon- 
dary school teachers, and parts of it would 
be quite valuable in presenting a unit on 
Russia ,while other parts might be ques- 
tioned. Bibliography at end is quite in- 
complete, and also shows a bias selection. 


Baccer, H. Sasin. See Here, Pri- 
vate Enterprise! Island Workshop 
Press, Inc., c1945. 152p. $1.50. 


A cleverly written book of propaganda. 
The author thinks, as perhaps all people 
will agree, that if people would cooperate 
life would be improved. The trouble lies 
in the “if.” The author leaves the im- 
pression that he would not cooperate very 
readily except on terms of his own choos- 
ing. He does not think any too well of 
private enterprise, and strongly suggests 
collectivism as something better. 


BERGENGREN, Roy F. 
Joe Doakes. Harper and Brothers, 
c1945. 167p. $2.00. 


The author leaves the impression that he 
is speaking for the wishes of the common 
man throughout the world. He writes in- 
terestingly, if not convincingly. He as- 
sumes what he wishes are facts; realities, 
and from these assumptions, most of which 
are figments of the imagination, he pleads 
his cause well. 


I Speak for 


BLUMENTHAL, LEON. The Democ- 
racy of Tomorrow. Leon Blumenthal, 
c1944. 114p. $1.25. 

An idealistic utopian presentation of the 
author’s conception of what to do and how 
to proceed to secure such a democracy as 
he would like to have. He believes an “ - 
cational Control” party could regulate our 
lives in a way that we would come to like it. 


BouLpInGc, KENNETH E. The Eco- 


nomics of Peace. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
c1945. 278p. $2.75. 


The author presents the economic prob- 
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lems of peace in a rugged and realistic way. 
He knows the laws of economics, presents 
the solutions of his problems in terms of 
these laws. He indulges in no idealistic 
dreams or wishful thinking, hoping some 
of his dreams or thoughts might be true. 
The book is well worth reading. 


Butz, L. The Production 
Credit System for Farmers. Brook- 
ings Institution, cl1944. 104p. $1.00. 

The author traces the history of agricul- 
tural credits in the United States since 
World War I. Emphasis is given to that 
system of credit that is designed to regu- 
late agricultural production. The last half 
of the book is given to a discussion of the 
use of subsidies as an agency of production 
control. The results of the use of the 
subsidy and the problem of its removal 
are discussed. The work is well done. 


DEAN, VERA MIcHELES. After Vic- 


tory. Foreign Policy Association, 
nag 3 “at 25c. (Headline Series, 
o. 50. 


The monograph presents the situation 
which developed following World War I. 
Next it takes up the Dumbarton Oaks agree- 
ment and optimistically predicts the good 
that will come from the proposals laid 
down here. It then suggests the formation 
of a World International Organization. 


_Deutscu, JosepH. Rural Electrifica- 
tion in North Carolina. North Caro- 
lina Rural Electrification Authority, 
1945. 100p. 

A well-written M.A. thesis on the history 
and development of rural electrification in 
a Carolina from the sociological point 
of view. 


FAULKNER, HAROLD U., AND STARR 
Mark. Labor in America. Harper and 
Brothers, c1944. 305p. $1.60. 


An interesting and well-written little 
volume of an historical nature dealing with 
the labor movement in America. An intro- 
ductory chapter discusses the rise of the 
labor movement as an outgrowth of the 
industrial revolution. Chapter IX, Labor 
and the New Deal, and Chapter XI, Unions 
in tee present interesting recent ma- 
terial. 


Frets, HERBERT. 
Peace. Harper and Brothers, cl 
27lp. $2.50. 

The book is well written and scholarly, 
but too much emphasis is placed on foreign 
trade alone as the arbiter of peace. Peace 
is not a question of either a sound foreign 
policy or a sound domestic economy. It 
requires both. The author does not hold a 
simple solution to the ways of peace. For 
this he is to be congratulated. 


Finer, Herman. The T.V.A., Les- 
sons for International Application, 
International Labour Office, c1944. 
289p. $2.00. 


A friendly presentation of the T.V.A. The 
volume begins with a story of the valley, 
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its rivers, topography and people. The 
building and location of the dams, the bene- 
fits supposedly to be derived, the alloca- 
tion of the costs among navigation, flood 
control and power, and rates are discussed. 
As fairly presented as one might expect 
from consideration of such a controversial 
subject. 


FLucEL, J.C. Man, Morals and So- 
ciety. International Universities 
Press, c1945. 328p. $4.50. 

With the subtitle, A Psychoanalytical 
Study, this book seeks to trace out the re- 
lationships of ethics and psychology as seen 
from the psychoanalytic point of view. 
Topics discussed include psychology and 
morals, consciousness and will, taboo and 
its equivalents, psychology of moral prog- 
ress, religion, and war and peace. 


FRAENKEL, Osmonpd K. Our Civil 
aa Viking Press, c1944. 277p. 


An excellent presentation of our Civil 
Liberties, how we came to have them, what 
they are and the struggle necessary to main- 
tain them. The Bill of Rights, as expressed 
in the first ten and fourteenth amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States, is 
discussed. How the Supreme Court of the 
United States has slowly extended these 
rights as applying to state governments is 
made clear. A valuable book. 


Gunn, SELSKAR M., AND PLATT, 
Pur 5S. renee Health Agen- 
ye Ronald Press Co., cl1945. 364p. 

The book is the results of a study which 
was undertaken to find out what the state 
and voluntary health agencies have been 
contributing toward public health and com- 
munity welfare. It presents clearly the 
strengths and weaknesses of the voluntary 
health agencies on the national and local 
level. It should be of great value to all 
advanced students in the field of public 
health, health education and social welfare 
as well as being an excellent source of in- 
formation for the general public. 


HALLIBURTON, RICHARD. Book of 
Marvels. Bobbs-Merrill Co., cl941. 2 
v. in 1. $2.79. 

A single volume containing The Occident 
and The Orient. Halliburton’s style is too 
well known to need comment. In this 
single volume at low cost are two of his 
well-known books of travel. They are timely 
in helping international understanding. Pro- 
fusely illustrated and eminently suitable 
~~ school libraries as well as general read- 
ng. 


Harwoop, E. C., AND FRANCIS, BION 
H. Life Insurance. American Insti- 
tute for Economic Research, c1944. 
166p. $1.00. 

The authors discuss the objectives of life 
insurance and how well the different kinds 
of life insurance policies fulfill these ob- 
jectives. An analysis of a score or more of 
life insurance companies is made and data 
are given to show differences in costs of in- 
surance as among the companies analyzed. 
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The book would repay reading by any 
hoder or prospective holder of life in- 
curance. 


HERDEGEN, JOHN W. How to Get the 
Job You Want. Essential Books, 
c1945. 92p. $1.00. 


A very practical, sensible, intelligent 
discussion on getting a job. If out of work 
it will help; if wanting to improve your 
conditions it has advice on ways and 
means; and if a G. I. it has very definite 
help in way of recommendations and sug- 
gestions on how to proceed to get into 
civilian employment easily and quickly. 


INFIELD, HENRIK F. Cooperative 
Communities at Work. Dryden Press, 
c1945. 201p. $3.00. 


A discussion of a few cooperative com- 
munities past and present. By far the ma- 
jor part of the book is devoted to cooper- 
ative movements arising out of the economic 
and political difficulties since World War I. 
Interesting presentations are given of co- 
operation in Russia and Palestine. No new 
principles are developed. Human nature 
appears as usual and everywhere much the 
same. 


Levy, HERMANN. National - Health 
Insurance. Cambridge University 
Press, c1944. 366p. $4.50. 


An excellent presentation of national 
health insurance in England. It studies and 
analyzes the field of health insurance in 
England during the present century. It 
points out the weaknesses of the present 
set-up. Written before the Beveridge re- 
port, but published after, it points out some 
of the weaknesses of the Beveridge plan. 
A worthwhile publication. 


Lucas, JANNETTE May. Indian Har- 
vest. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1945. 118p. 
$2.00. 

A treasure for the library of any teacher 
interested in Indian life. description, 
season by season, of the harvest by the 
American Indian of wild food plants. 


MASTELLER, KENNETH C. How to 
Avoid Financial Tangles. Amercian 
Institute for Economic arch, 
c1945. 159p. $1.00. 

The author states and discusses some of 
the most common difficulties or entangle- 


ments one gets into in the current every- 
day world. His discussion on “wills and 


trusts’ is simple, to the point and very 
helnful. Insurance and taxes receive at- 
tention. “Help for the Widow” gives valu- 


able information and sound advice. 


MorGANTHAU, HENRY. Germany is 
Our Problem. Harper and Brothers, 
1945. 239p. $2.00. 


This reproduction of the memorandum 
of the “Morgenthau Plan” which President 
Roosevelt carried to the Quebec conference 
is supplemented by detailed discussion and 
data supporting each item. It should be 
read by every intelligent American, and 
therefore deserves a place in every library. 
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Murray, Puiuip, anD THomas, R. J. 
Living Costs in World War II. Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 1944. 
76p. 50c. 


This monograph presents data and ma- 
terial to substantiate the claim of the C.I.O. 
that the cost of living increased 45.3 per 
cent from January, 1941 to March, 1944. The 
government (B.L.S.) claimed the rise was 
only 22.8 per cent. The authors present a 
good argument for their position and prob- 
ably show that the real or actual cost of 
or was much above that claimed by the 
B.LS. 


Nites, Bian. The James. Farrar 
oe Rhinehart, Inc., c1945. 335p. 
2.50. 


One of the series of books on American 
rivers; a sampling of one of the very cores 
of American life—Virginia—by one who has 
known and loved that area since childhood. 


PETERSON, FLORENCE. American La- 
bor Unions. Harper and Brothers, 
c1945. 338p. $3.00. 


This is an excellent presentation of the 
facts of labor unions of the United States. 
The presentation is encyclopedic in nature 
in that it covers, in very brief statements, 
the major phases of the labor movement. 
The book is an invaluable aid to every stu- 
dent of labor. It is the best of its kind 
written in this field. 


Prest, Oskar. Toward Stability of 
World Economy. Julian Messner, 
Inc., c1945. 61p. $1.00. 


A brief presentation of world conditions 
of finance and economy that led up to and 
necessitated the Bretton Woods Agreement: 
the nature of the agreement; how it func- 
tions; and the place and role of the United 
States in its operation. Simply presented 
for the lay reader. 


QUINN, VERNON. Picture Map Geog- 
raphy of the Pacific Islands. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., c1945. 122p. $2.00. 

For the home and school library—an 
island by island description with pictorial 
maps but no pictures. 


Raucu, Bast. The History of the 
New Deal. Creative Age Press, c1944. 
368p. $2.50. 


An interestingly written volume. It 
covers the first six years of President Roose- 
velt’s administration. The writer presents 
briefly the economic conditions of the coun- 
try when Roosevelt became President. Next 
he plunges into the story of the stirring 
times of 1933 to 1940. The author seems to 
show but little bias in presenting the hap- 
penings of the period. The strength and 
weakness of the New Deal become appar- 
ent upon reading the volume. 


_ RUML, BEARDSLEY. Tomorrow’s Bus- 
iness. Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 
c1945. 238p. $2.50. 

First the author gives his opinion, c»n- 
ception of definition of freedom. Next he 
explains why he thinks business itself is a 
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“private” government. 
given to “Fiscal Policy and Private Busi- 
ness.”” Here are discussed the problems of 
business as business and those problems 
arising from the activities of the govern- 
ments under which business operates. 


SHANNON, FreD A. The Farmer’s 
Last Frontier. Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc., c1945. 434p. $5.00. (Economic 
History of the United States.) 


This is volume 5 of the 9 volume series. 
The point of view is almost as much that of 
sociology as that of economics. At least 
the social effects of economic situations are 
carefully and sympathetically considered. 
Following an analysis of federal land poli- 
cies from 1860 to 1900, each region and 
major crop is studied, and general move- 
ments like the Agrarian unrest of the 
1870’s are considered. An excellent basis 
for a more realistic understanding of the 
farmer's problems. Recommended as a col- 
lege text or a high school reference book. 


Smmons, May Woop. Everyday 
Problems in Economics. American 
Technical Society, 1945. 544p. 


An interesting and well-written book 
which is very hard to classify. It partakes 
more of a “Principles and Problems of Eco- 
nomics” book than it does of an economic 
“Problems” book. It would hardly fit into 
a high-school text on economics, neither 
would it be suitable for a college text. The 
author knows economics and shows no par- 
ticular flights of fancy. The book is well 
illustrated. 


Five chapters are 


STEEL, JOHANNES. The Future of 
Europe. Henry Holt and Co., c1945. 
256p. $3.00. 


The author writes with directness and 
vigor if not convincingly. As to the hope 
and future of Europe the author's position 
is not so clear. He leaves the impression 
that the United States, England, France, 
Finland, Germany, Italy and their leaders 
have been wrong; the church, Catholic and 
Protestant alike, and their leaders have 
been wrong. The hint is there, though 
veiled, that the hope of Europe lies in 
Russia and its ideas. 


UNIversITy OF SouTH CAROLINA. 
South Carolina: Economic and Social 
Conditions in 1944. 239p. $2.50. 
(University of South Carolina Publi- 
cations.) 

This is a socio-economic study of cur- 
rent conditions in the state of South Caro- 
lina. The natural resources, population, in- 
come, agriculture education and industries 
are surveyed. The study is the first of its 
kind undertaken by the University of South 
Carolina. The work is commendable and it 
is hoped that the state will encourage more 
of such studies. Our welfare depends 
largely on knowing ourselves. 


Warp, Leo R. Ourselves, Inc. Har- 
per and Brothers, cl1945. 236p. $2.50. 
This book is a series of reportorial ac- 
counts of visits to cooperative establish- 
ments, interspersed with informal comments 
on economics, religion, and human nature. 
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It is written in an unpolished, chatty, col- 
loquial style with emphasis upon the 
human side of the cooperative movement. 
The author is a strong believer in the 
possibilities of cooperation in working out 
a way of life. 


WEAVER, HERBERT. Mississippi Farm- 
ers. Vanderbilt University Press, 
1945. 139p. $2.50. 


A study of Mississippi farmers in 1850 
and 1860, based on unpublished census data. 
This analysis shows that on the rich land 
of the delta 15 per cent of the land owners, 
controlling much more than half the land, 
were plantation owners. On poorer land 
plantations were the exception. A great deal 
of general farming was practiced, along 
with the growing of cotton. 


Wet, Hans. Pioneers of Tomorrow, 
a Call to American Youth. Associa- 
tion Press, c1945. 8lp. $1.25. 


Poker-faced boredom; not the Babbitt 
way; staying flexible; playing chess against 
oneself; too much psychology; advertisers 
and suckers; you are lend-leased don’t 
argue wiih cynics—such phrases give pi- 
quancy to the back-bone making advice 
offered to youth, especially college students, 
pioneers of tomorrow, on the theory that 
“to whomspever much is given, of him 
shall much be required.” 


Weis, H. G. The Shape of Things 
sf Come. Macmillan Co., 1945. 431p. 

1.49. 

A timely reprint of this well-known book, 


at a low price. This should be of particu- 
lar interest to school librarians. 


Writers’ Wark Boarp. The Myth 
That Threatens America. Writers’ 
War Board, 1945. unp. 

Five speehes, a quiz, a parody on “Old 
Man River” for a quartet, and a pamphlet; 


all designed for use in planning inter- 
racial meetings 


Textbooks and Workbooks 


ADRIANCE, Rosert I. Usin 
Wealth of the World. Little, 
and Co., c1943. 429p. $1.88. 


The book is intended to serve as a text 
for high-school students in economics. It 
is descriptive, factual or historical rather 
than fundamental economics. It attempts 
to make the subject interesting and does. 
Unfortunately the student is given little of 
a fundamental nature from which to reason 
out his economic or social problems in a 
rapidly changing world 


BrUECKNER, LEO J., AND GrOSS- 
NICKLE, Foster E. Mathematics We 
Use, bks. 1-3. John C. Winston Co., 
c1945. Series of three. Bks. 1 and 2, 
$1.00 ea.; bk. 3, $1.32. 

This series of textbooks stresses the mean- 
ing of our number system and its social 
significance. The subject matter is scien- 
tifically graded and contains many exercises 
related to the basic social da <n of the 


the 
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cay. It abounds in many interesting and 
instructional drawings and much excellent 
graphic representation. 


CHESTNUTT, HELEN M., OLIVEBAUN, 
MARTHA WHITTIER, AND ROSEBAUGH, 
NELLIE Price. The Road to Latin. John 
C. Winston Co., c1945. 550p. 


A text for the first year of Latin. Func- 
tional in approach, with extensive vocabu- 
lary and abundant reading material. Forms 
and grammatical principles sufficient for 
the most part, according to the recommen- 
dations of the Classical Investigation, for 
even the second year. More suitable per- 
nase for the college level than the secon- 

ary. 


CurriE, GeorcE W. Essentials of 
General and Scientific Latin. Chap- 
$135 and Grines, Inc., c1945. 118p. 


A textbook designed as an introduction 
to the reading of scientific Latin. Concise 
and comprehensive presentation of forms 
and grammar. Practice material and word- 
lists of interest to science students. Prob- 
ably better suited to the college level. 


DrexL, Harotp S. Textbook of 
Healthful Living. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 707p. $2.50. 


This book is presented in an unusually 
interesting manner. The author has broad- 
ened his text, Healthful Living, through 
including the significant developments and 
findings in the health field. e content 
of the book is particularly suited for col- 
lege personal health courses. The public 
and community aspects are developed in 
an interesting manner. The reader feels 
that this book will give more than factual 
material pertaining to health. It should 
motivate more practice in healthful living. 
The content of the book reveals evidence 
of thoughtful scientific interpretation and 
application. 


GavIAN, RutH Woop, anp Hamm, 
Wiru1am A. The American Story. 
$0 C. Heath and Co., cl1945. 664p. 


The American Story is a history of the 
United States prepared for senior high 
school students, but it is shorter and more 
simplified than are most senior high Amer- 
ican history texts. The treatment is mainly 
chronological but includes some material 
organized by topics. Particularly good are 
the maps, graphs and carefully selected il- 
lustrations. 


GOODENOUGH, FLORENCE L. Develop- 
mental Psychology. D. Appleton- 
Century Co., c1945. 1723p. .75. 


A thoroughgoing revision of the earlier 
text of the same name, this book is planned 
as an introduction to psychology within 
the framework of psycholo as the study 
of the growth and change of man’s behavior 
throughout his life span. Organization of 
the text is in terms of developmental se- 
quences. Authoritative, lucid, and mean- 
ingful to the average college student, it 
should prove an excellent text where em- 
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phasis on the developing organism is de- 
sired. 


Laboratory Exercises in Physics, to 
accompany the Fuller, Brownlee and 
Baker Physics. Allyn and Bacon, 
1944, 275p. 


An outstanding laboratory work book 
for physics in high school. Well arranged. 
Material presented in clear-cut manner. 
Authors’ names are splendid recommenda- 
tion. 

MaRSLAND, Douctas. Principles of 
Modern Biology. Henry Holt and Co., 
c1945. 774p. $3.75. 


A complete revision of Plunkett's Ele- 
ments with more stress on morphology. 
Much of the newer material on viruses, 
enzymes, hormones, and vitamins has been 
added. Throughout, attention is focused 
primarily on man. An excellent textbook 
where approach is mainly physiological. 


THe NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. 
Psychology for the Armed Services. 
6 Infantry Journal, c1945. 533p. 

.00. 


With E. G. Boring as editor, this book 
has been prepared by experts in psychologi- 
cal fields related to problems of the armed 
forces. Considers sensation, efficiency and 
fatigue, learning, motivation and morale. 
emotion, personal adjustment, and various 
aspects of psychological warfare. Is de- 
signed as a textbook for college level and 
represents an extension and fuller develop- 
ment of the highly popular Psychology for 
the Fighting Man. 


NYBERG, JOSEPH A. 
of Algebra. 
c1945. 405p. 


This book is a treatise on the funda- 
mentals of first and second year algebra. 
It abounds in many self-testing exercises— 
the practice exercises, illustrative material 
and explanations are well organized and 
systematically arranged. 


Reese, H. M., anp Hammonp, H. E. 
Laboratory Instructions in General 
Physics. Lucas Brothers, c1945. 106p. 

An excellent laboratory guide for college 
physics. Contains an appropriate selection 


of experiments; directions are pithy and 
well written. 


Fundamentals 
American Book Co., 


ScHLESSER, GEORGE E. A Workbook 
in Child Development. W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., 1945. 98p. $1.00. 

Is designed to accompany Child Develop- 
ment by Breckenridge and Vincent. Ob- 
jectives are provided for each chapter of 
Cc Development together with lists of 
essay questions and problems for investiga- 
tion. A blank growth chart is provided 
for the student to fill in as he studies various 
aspects of child growth 


ScHLESSER, GEORGE E. A Workbook 
in Child Development, Teachers’ 
S100" W. B. Saunders Co., 1945. 41p. 
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Contains answer keys for tests in the 
workbook, a growth chart with answers, 
and a list of suggested films and record- 
ings for use with Breckenridge and Vin- 
cent’s Child Development. 


Sears, Francis Weston. Principles 
of Physics III. Addison-Wesley Press, 
1945. 323p. $4.00. 


One of the real!y good elementary texts 
on optics. Students should have elementary 
knowledge of mathematics through calculus 
to understand it. 


SKINNER, CHARLES S., ed. Educa- 
tional Psychology, revised ed. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1945. 622p. 


A revision of the 1936 text. Chapters by 
25 psychologists and educators cover the 
usual topics of educational psychology. 
Many of the individual chapters are excel- 
lent, but the clearly ecletic treatment may 
confuse the unwary student. 


Situ, Aucustus H. Economics for 
Our Times. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
c1945. 534p. $1.88. 

The book is written for high school stu- 
dents. The contents of the text hardly 
justifies the title. The book is written 
lergely in a story telling or historical way 
of what takes place in our present day 
socio-economic life. It is profusely il!us- 


trated, perhaps over illustrated as modern 
Studies in psychology throw great doubt 
on the educational value of pictoral illus- 
trations. 
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World War Il 


Lay, COLONEL BEIRENE, Jr. I’ve Had 
It. Harper and Brothers, c1945. 141p. 
$2.00. 

Thrilling story that vividly describes 
the experiences of two airmen in their 
escape from enemy-held territory in France 
one month before D-day. The author de- 
scribes his experiences with professional 
skill. 

MEERLOO, Mason A. M. Total War 
and the Human Mind. International 
Universities Press, c1945. 78p. $1.75. 

A general discussion of psychological 
warfare as observed by the author during 
two years in occupied Holland. A descrip- 
tion is given of the immediate effect of 
occupation and an analysis is made of fac- 
ters leading to the mass delusion of the 
Germans and the resistance of the Dutch. 


Stout, Westey W. A War Job 
Thought Impossible. Chrysler Cor- 
poration, 1945. 5lp. 


Another cf the splendid stories of how 
our scientific industries converted from 
peacetime to wartime methods and products. 
Well written for the Chrysler Corporation. 


Books Received 


BraDLey, JoHN Hopcson. Directed 
Studies in World Geography. Ginn 
and Co., c1945. 117p. 60c. 




















Leslie L. Chisholm 
Professor of Education 
University of Nebraska 


Guiding Youth in 





the Secondary School 


@ This timely book brings to the administrator and 
secondary teacher a concrete plan for a guidance 
program with the focus on the student rather than 
on the program. In developing this program, the 
author has three main objectives: (1) to develop 
an understanding of the conditions which make 
guidance indispensable to secondary education; 
(2) to discuss the methods necessary in carrying 
out a well-rounded guidance program; and (3) to 
deal with the problems of planning and adminis- 
tering a balanced guidance program. 444 p, $3.25 





A meriecan Book Company 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 














—ATWOOD- THOMAS— 
Geographies 


FOR BEGINNERS 
Neighborhood Stories 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
Visits in Other Lands 
The American Nations 
Nations beyond the 

Seas, Rev. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 
The United States in 
the Western World 
The World at Work 
The Growth of Nations 








Up to date in content, these books de- 
velop a world point of view. Regional 
maps based on land forms give them a 
permanence no other geography has. 


GINN and Company 


165 Luckie St., N. W. Atlanta, ° 

















American Life History 
Series Complete Unified 


GRADES 3 THROUGH 8 


From NOW AND THEN 
STORIES, which is not only a 
history book but an excellent 
Social Science reader as well, 
right through the series, these 
books avoid excessive over-lap- 
ping of subject matter. They give 
proper emphasis to the influence 
of the great westward movement 
of immigrants and its effect on 
present day living. They inter- 
pret political history in terms a 
child can comprehend. Vocabu- 
lary is controlled at the level of 
the grade at which the book is to 
be taught. Finally, these books 
are written to establish firmly in 
the minds of the pupils, what the 
American way of life really is. 
Truly an outstanding history se- 
ries, and one you should investi- 
gate thoroughly. 


Write for complete information. 


1808 Washington Aveé 








St. Louis 3, Mo. 



































iS nd 5" a Disieland 
VIA 
THE DIXIE FLYER ROUTE 
GO 


(1) DIXIE FLYER 
(Daily - Pullmans and Coaches) 


(2) DIXIE LIMITED 
(Daily - Pullmans and Coaches) 


(3) DIXIE FLAGLER 
(Every 3rd Day - All-Coach Streamliner) 


Dining Car Service—Famed for Its Southern Cooking 
Popular Choice of Rail Travelers 
Between CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - NASHVILLE and FLORIDA 


(1) (2) (3) 
Lv. Nashville (CT) 10:55AM 1:20AM 4:33PM 
Ar. Chattanooga (CT) 3:05PM 5:05AM 7:56PM 
Ar. Atlanta (ET) 7:45PM 9:40AM 12:18AM 
Ar. Jacksonville (ET) 8:00AM 10:00PM 8:45AM 
Ar. Miami (ET) 6:15PM 8:15AM 3:55PM 


For reservations and information, call on 
your nearest N.C£SSt.L Railway Agent. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


























